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HALFWAY THEATRE 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HE New York theatre has blundered blindly through the 

season in a most disheartening manner, and the past month is 

no exception to its course. It has been prolific chiefly because 
unsuccessful productions have been rushed off to rush unsuccessful 
productions on. It has been headlong and extravagant in the age- 
worn fashion, motivated more by questions of real estate than by ques- 
tions of the theatre itself. It has been unexperimental, and the few 
experiments made have been feeble or halfway. There have been 
bright exceptions, of course, oases where all the arts of the theatre 
have combined to produce that magical illusion which is the theatre’s 
own. There have been many productions leaving single scenes, indi- 
vidual bits of acting, a setting here or there, and fine moments of 
direction imbedded in the memory. But for the most part there has 
been competence without distinction, ability spent without aim, and 
squandered irritatingly in the mad rush to achieve popular success 
If the talents waiting to enrich our theatre by proper coordination arc 
unripened it is because our standard of production is too content with 
the halfway, the desire to do, rather than the ability to do well and 
the will to do thoroughly. 

The list of this month’s halfway achievements is discouraging be 
cause in so many cases complete success lay just within reach. li 
was missed by speed in preparation, lack of thoroughness on some- 
one’s part, or a feeling that the pretty good was good enough to get 
by; missed mainly because of a strange refusal to recognize the 
theatre’s innate theatricalism, its enlargements, its heightenings, its 
falsifications, which give overpowering glamor only when every 
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artist works at his best for that cooperative effort known as a pro- 
duction. In the field of such native specialties as musical comedy 
and vaudeville the theatre has for moments come completely into its 
own, as it does in the remarkably drilled chorus of Sky High, or the 
rapid drolleries of so typically American a comedian as Leon Errol 
in Loute XIV. But moments are not enough. We are too often 
forced to forget the whole sweep of a production and be grateful to 
one actor for giving a fine individual performance; we are inclined 
to applaud a single excellence and because of it accept the whole as 
good theatre,—a too passive standard in ourselves and a too easy 
gratitude to managers. 

The outstanding exception to the mean average of the month is 
The Wild Duck, as revived by the Actors’ Theatre. The play is 
singularly unaged. It is Ibsen laughing at himself, scoffing and ridi- 
culing the idealist who makes it his business to puncture illusions. 
The Ekdals are a family who have lived on illusions. Into their 
midst comes Gregers Werle, bent upon saving them from the lie they 
have lived because he believes their life will take on a new beauty 
when they have seen the truth. Once their illusions are taken away, 
however, their happiness is gone, and this sardonic tragi-comedy 
closes with the idealist realizing that his destiny is not to reform but 
always to be thirteenth at table. The play is perfect as a piece of 
architecture. There is nothing shoddy in its writing. Its characters 
appeal as firmly differentiated individuals as well as types of uni- 
versal interest. It has moved to a tragic conclusion long before the 
curtain rises, and after that its tragedy follows swiftly and unmis- 
takably, relieved, accentuated and broken by a cruel and compre- 
hending satire. In and out of the play the symbolism of the captured 
wild duck is so woven that it touches each member of the Ekdal 
family in turn. 

The Actors’ Theatre has brought The Wild Duck to the stage with 
a fine blending of the arts of the theatre. The direction of Dudley 
Digges and Clare Eames is extraordinarily adroit. It has ears and 
eyes, intelligence and spirit. It sees in terms of groupings that stress 
the march of the play pictorially, and it hears scenes and acts in their 
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entirety for general cadences, as well as hearing the reading of single 
lines for their individual values. The settings by Jo Meilziner are 
completely satisfactory in an unobtrusive way that makes of them 
integral parts in the production. The cast is one of the few casts in 
New York that acts together completely, acts when listening as well 
as speaking, and acts for the sake of the play as a unity. The Gina 
of Blanche Yurka, with its see-sawing walk, its placid, clean-cut 
phrasing, is excellent, and manages the too studied and intermittent 
bad grammar the translator has assigned to her so that it does not 
annoy. Helen Chandler, with the appeal and pathos of youth to her 
advantage, is so simple and direct as Hedwig that her poignancy 
cuts deep. Old Ekdal, disgraced and finding refuge in drink and 
his illusionary attic forest, has ingratiating senility in the rightly 
stressed performance of Cecil Yapp. Tom Powers, by an unusually 
good make-up, and a complete effacement of his own individuality, 
succeeds in following the difficult transition from the stiff conscience- 
whipper of the first act, to the persuasive idealist of the latter acts. 
The greatest acting difficulty in The Wild Duck exists in the part of 
Hialmar Ekdal, which in the writing takes on the quality of a satire 
of a satire. It is hard, when the type is satirized too cruelly, to play 
a weak, selfish, vain, bombastic idler who lives on the hope of an 
invention he is always planning to make. It is difficult not to sense 
the satire written into the part, and in turn satirize that. Warburton 
Gamble does well with Hialmar. His performance has toned down 
since the overstressing of the first week, and has mellowed and soft- 
ened, though not yet achieving the full attractions that sugar-coat 
the Hialmars of every day, as well as the Hialmar of Ibsen. 

A ghost of Ibsc. , tinctured and modified by Freud, is James Joyce’s 
Exiles, which the Neighborhood Playhouse has brought to its stage 
with more courage than skill. It is a play of tortured souls, a game 
of unedited truth between four characters, who form a double 
triangle. It is interesting as Joyce’s only play, and is, beyond ques- 
tion, interesting in itself, although it is not a great play, not even a 
very good one. It has all the inescapable earmarks of the novelist 
turning to the stage for the first time. Its scene sequence is paired 
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off in constant duets, evincing that same lack of mastery of a crowded 
stage which Galsworthy showed when he turned from the novel to 
write Joy. Often the dialogue is a novelist’s analysis of the situation 
spoken aloud. The play’s details are spread too thick, so that it 
confuses by a want of selection. It is four complete autobiographies 
crammed within the limits of an evening without the use of a blue- 
pencil. Moreover, Exiles already seems old, older by far than The 
Wild Duck, and ought in full fairness to Joyce to have been dated on 
the program. The performance was unfortunately monotonous. It was 
played in the sustained key of a melodrama of sex until it fatigued. 
In particular the scene in the second act between the two men would 
have gained if it had been played in conversational tones, if the 
tortured husband could have touched the mind of his friend natu- 
rally. But Ian Maclaren used a stentorian voice, fitted to old-style 
romantic dramas, to verse, to The Little Clay Cart, to anything but 
a discussion of the theory of promiscuity. Phyllis Joyce did little 
with the illusive, simple, difficult Bertha. Malcolm Fassett and 
Dorothy Sands brought quieter, better-adapted gifts to Robert and 
Beatrice. The play, however, interested in spite of the self-conscious 
heaviness of the tempo, and was certainly fitting material for so 
courageous a group as the Neighborhood Playhouse to undertake. 
Starlight, which brought Doris Keane back to New York, was 
a disappointment. The subject cried for an epic theatricalism, for 
the virtuoso in writing, direction, and acting. Gladys Unger’s script, 
however, skims the life of an actress meagerly, except in two instances. 
The wretched acting of the supporting company, coupled with the 
thinness of the writing, makes for halfway theatre. In the case of 
Starlight this is particularly annoying because it obstructs and con- 
fines the true theatrical qualities of Doris Keane, who was not 
completely dynamic until she played the scene in the con- 
servatory with a brittle brilliance, and rose superbly to her last 
scene. Here Aurelie is an old woman, obviously patterned on Sarah 
Bernhardt. She is stiff and bent, sitting off-stage waiting for her 
cue. Wesee her sink into her chair, weary, helpless, pathetic. When 
she is called she can stand up only with assistance. Then begins an 
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Vuray Studios 


Lionel Atwill as Caesar in the revival of Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra, with which the ‘Theatre 
Guild opened its new theatre. Helen Hayes plays 
the flapper Cleopatra, and Helen Westley the 
formidable nurse Ftatateeta. 
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How much an actor can be helped by a mastery of 
the art of makeup is shown in the following pictures 
of Tom Powers. The change from Tom Powers as 
himself, at the left, to Tom Powers as the old man 
toward the conclusion of The First Fifty Years is 
complete and convincing. ‘Though it is mainly 
effected by a white wig, a drooping mustache, heavy 
eyebrows, and glasses, these external accessories are 
not the only contributing factors. The very car- 
riage of his head and the lines of his face, under- 
neath the makeup, seem remodelled to give complete 
illusion. 








Nickolas Muray 
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These contrasted photographs of Tom Powers as 
Bastien in The S. 8. Tenacity, at the left, and as 
Gregers Werle in the current production of The 
Wild Duck by the Actors’ Theatre, at the right, give 
further interesting evidence as to how much more 
than makeup the actor relies on to differentiate two 
characters. In both cases the actual makeup used is 
slight, though unusually skilful. Bastien takes on an 
unmistakable French quality not only by the cos- 
tume, and the slouch of the beret, but also by the 
quizzical quirk that plays around his eyes. This 
Gallic note is entirely effaced in Mr. Powers’ fine 
makeup for the Scandinavian Werle, where his hair 
is brushed and drawn on to his forehead so as to 
accentuate the squareness of the head. The most 
telling change is effected by the leer of the mouth 
and the squint of the eyes through glasses well 
adapted to the character of Werle. 
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Judith Anderson brings an accomplished theatrical- 
ism to the part of Dolores, the Mexican cabaret 
singer in The Dove, a smooth-running melodrama 
by Willard Mack which David Belasco has pro- 
duced with a pleasing mastery of the theatre’s 
tricks. Miss Anderson’s entrance is typical of the 
theatricality of the entire performance. Guitar in 
hand, and singing to an unseen cabaret in a husky, 
vibrant voice, she backs on to a darkened stage, with 
the full glare of a spotlight turned upon her. 
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unforgettable crossing. As she nears the stage Aurelie gains 
strength. Her step is surer, her head lifts. The presence of foot- 
lights and an audience intoxicates her so that she is erect when she 
reaches the stage, and the orchestra breaks into “The Marseillaise.” 
It is one of the truly thrilling moments of the season. But Starlight 
should hold more than two superb moments. If, treating an actress’ 
life, it met the theatre continuously on the theatre’s grounds as it 
does in these two instances, instead of dodging it and substituting 
entrance music and costume pageantry, it would sweep all before it. 

Eugene O’Neill’s Diff’rent, a harrowing and violent study of a 
sex-Starved woman, was unusually well revived at the Provincetown 
Playhouse. The play is alive with opportunities and challenges 
which Helen Freeman realized and met in her direction. The 
transition from the girl who refuses to marry the captain because of 
prudery to the woman who rushes into despicable gaieties as life 
slips from her is a difficult one that Mary Blair achieves well, even 
to the test of her changing walk. Perry Ivins and James Meighan 
as the captain and the degenerate boy were both excellent. It was 
unfortunate to have a mediocre dramatization of Sherwood Ander- 
son’s The Triumph of the Egg acted in a painfully amateurish way 
as a curtain-raiser for the O’Neill performance which had the living 
and vibrant quality of complete theatre. 

Pierrot the Prodigal, Michel Carre’s pantomime, which the 
Actors’ Theatre revived with Laurette Taylor as Pierrot, was a dis- 
appointment in everything except George Copeland’s playing of the 
score. The performance lacked the enlargements which make for 
pantomime and distinguish it from voiceless acting. Without achiev- 
ing the emphatic stylization of the mask, without building up or 
drawing on the clear-cut language of pantomime, Pierrot reached 
the stage. Miss Taylor, with words, would have succeeded, but 
her gestures lacked the necessary telling precision. 

Ariadne, at the Theatre Guild, is halfway theatre, too. It is 
Milne at his thinnest, and the Guild at its most unexperimental. The 
play is tedious, and unquestionably would be even more so if it were 
not for the excellent performance of Laura Hope Crews, who as an 
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adroit and technically equipped comedienne has few rivals on our 
stage. 

Smooth theatre is to be found in The Dove, in which David 
Belasco, undisputed master of certain of the theatre’s tricks, shows 
how these tricks, despised by the unknowing, can enliven and vivify a 
performance. Willard Mack’s play is laid on the Mexican side of 
the Rio Grande, with a braggart Mexican villain, a cabaret girl 
and an American hero offering the pegs on which to hang an old- 
style melodrama, Belasco’s minutiae and elaboration and the poiseful 
acting of Holbrook Blinn and Judith Anderson. It is a well-oiled 
production, weighted down by too many details, perhaps, and slow 
in getting under way, but a joy for its confessed and accomplished 
trickery. All the old elements are there, even to a bad woman with 
a cough, but they are carefully dusted and polished. Holbrook 
Blinn, not escaping The Bad Man entirely and certainly losing none 
of his sureness, which is a vast virtue in our too-rushed and un- 
certain theatre, is capital as Don Jose Maria Lopez y Tostado. 
Judith Anderson’s first entrance as Dolores, when she backs on to 
the stage, guitar in hand, singing to an unseen cabaret in a vibrant, 
husky voice, with a spot-light full upon her, is but a sample of the 
pleasing theatricalism of the production. 

The Fall Guy, by James Gleason and George Abbott, is also 
smooth theatre, though of a different sort. It is an inconsequential 
play, as realistic in its method as The Dove is romantic. It takes 
the American home, the red table-cloth home of the scant-earning 
white collar brigade, and, filtering its realism through amusing comic 
observation, joins hands with a crook play during its last two acts. 
It is racy and vigorous in its idiom, though slower, and not as in- 
gratiating as Gleason’s highly successful Zs Zat So? The Fall Guy 
is lifted from mild theatre into smooth theatre mainly by Ernest 
Truex’s excellent playing of the drug clerk who is out of work, and 
who turns to bootlegging to make money, only to be duped into dope 
running at the same time. Pathos is near at hand, as pathos is always 
on the reverse of the truly comic coinage. 

Also treating the middle classes is Edith Ellis’ White Collars, a 
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The Neighborhood Playhouse has turned from James Joyce’s 
Exiles to Irene Lewisohn’s dance satire, Sooner and Later, 
which extends from primitive, through modern, to future 
times accompanied by the lively and vigorous rhythms of 
Emerson Whithorne’s music. The highly imaginative set- 
tings and costumes of Donald Mitchell Oenslager catch the 
satiric and picturesque flavor of the production with extraor- 
dinary success. Above is the scene of modern mechanistic 
life, where the cross-rhythms of a modern city are revealed 
beneath the dwarfing downward sweep of great wheels and 
endless interlocking contrivances. It is a murky day when 
the puppet inhabitants work at their different trades fever- 
ishly until the whistle blows. A motorman cranks a machine 
endlessly, a tailor, squatting cross-legged, cuts baby clothes 
futilely with enormous shears, and a man in a traffic tower 
shrieks ceaselessly through a megaphone over the terrific noise 
of whistles and percussions off-stage. 

















Thomas Wilfred uses his Clavilux for the first time in a 
theatrical production in the third part of Sooner and Later 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse. Here he projects Oensla- 
ger’s sketches to achieve the nebulous, ever-changing forms 
of the Crystal Age of the future. “Crystalline workers glide 
past the crystal buildings of the third existence ; the first two 
with test tubes convert chemically evolved products for proto 
foods; the next has her thoughts recorded by means of a 
psycho-optograph apparatus (a survival of the motion picture 
industry) ; still another keeps in communication with the 
planets by attracting lunar rays through a prism. As their 
work comes to an end the workers are weighed and their 
mood tested with a kind of luminous tuning fork.” Those 
who respond with the proper vibrations are admitted to the 
evening’s performance, where a tabloid Radio Drama revives 
a twentieth century triangle melodrama in terms of the crys- 
talline era. 
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highly improbable but sure-fire statement and restatement of their 
problems. Given a good performance, and by no means lacking in 
humor, providing applause for “poor father,” “poor mother,” and 
each of the toiling tots, as well as for the philanthropic rich, it seems 
certain to hold. Of the same ilk is The Handy Man, by Frederick 
Wall and Ralph Murphy. It has the same coating of observation, 
but it is not thick enough to cover its insignificance. 

Of the other pseudo-realistic plays there is The Dark Angel, by an 
author signing himself H. B. Trevelyan, which is a weak mixture 
of the habitual stage idea of high society life, with high society ennui, 
and high society epigrams, coupled with a sentimental treatment of 
a lover blinded in the war. It is of the school, though not of the 
workmanship, of the well-made play. Its faults are glossed over 
to a large extent by the production of Robert Milton, who is always 
at home with plays of this kind, and does them with a real finesse 
and charm. Not in the same class at all was Tangletoes, by Gertrude 
Purcell, which did nothing with the good, but by no means novel, 
idea of a young writer marrying a chorus girl to reform her. Morgan 
Farley did all that he could with an unbearably priggish part, and 
Mildred MacLeod played the lady of the chorus with a winning 
vacuity. Houses of Sand is a study in ethnology with Puccini played 
off-stage on a Victrola to increase its powers. In fact, it is almost a 
sequel to Butterfly, laid twenty-three years later, with the son of 
Cio-Cio San adopted by Pinkerton, and brought up in ignorance of 
his Japanese blood. The boy falls in love with a Japanese girl at 
a charity bazaar, where he is able to spend hundreds of dollars 
because he is a Harvard man, and she plans to be a Radcliffe girl. 
As cheap as Houses of Sand was William J. MacNally’s The Good 
Bad Woman, which District Attorney Banton and Helen MacKellar 
made lively and successful. But it has died long since, doing harm 
enough, and gaining questionable distinction, as the instigator of an 
anti-vice crusade! 

Two productions of the month, both from the French, found the 
blend of the theatre gone. They were Michel Auclair, Charles 
Vildrac’s charming pre-war idyll, and Henri Bernstein’s Judith, 
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known here for obvious reasons as The Virgin of Bethulia. The pro- 
duction of Michel Auclair on the cramped stage of the Provincetown 
was badly paced and deaf to varieties in reading. Its charmingly 
parochial quality was missing both in translation and direction, and 
Helen Freeman alone seemed to be correctly cast. The Virgin of 
Bethulia was written for a theatricalism Julia Hoyt was unable to 
bring to it, and which was absent in the whole of Lawrence Marston’s 
production, excepting moments of McKay Morris’ Holofernes. 

During the month the Cherry Lane sent its Way of the World 
uptown, and turned to Ralph Culliman’s violent and perplexing 
Loggerheads with its outlandish mixture of every Irish dramatic 
brew from Boucicault to St. John Ervine. Joanna Roos and Whit- 
ford Kane emerged most unscathed from the performance. The 
Art Theatre produced a dramatization of Frank Swinnerton’s 
Nocturne, which robbed the novel of its pattern, to say nothing of 
its plausibility and its quality. 

The month was not without its plays which cause wonder as to 
how they manage to get produced at all. Of these, Frances Light- 
ner’s Puppets, which Brock Pemberton produced, offers an interesting 
case in point. Here was the halfway in the theatre, where the direc- 
tor was almost able to save an unworthy script. The actual produc- 
tion was careful and meticulous and cunning. Raymond Sovey, 
revamping Robert Edmond Jones’ setting for Swords, provided a 
beautiful but inexplicable background for the play. Less than half- 
way was Cape Smoke, a melodrama of the African veldt, which 
staggers through a clumsy expositional act to reach a second act of 
unparalleled noise and honest thrills wasted in a third act of tiresome 
explanations. The Rat, by James Raller and Curtiss Cooksey, offer- 
ing only an age-worn picture of Apache love; The Night Hawk, 
with Mary Newcombe giving a certain effectiveness to its insignifi- 
cance; Two by Two mainly rich in improbabilities and confusions; 
and Richard Herndon’s production of an unnamed play dealing with 
the Ku Klux Klan in a manner that would have delighted Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, round off the list of undistinguished, often transient 
productions. 
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A BRIDGE BETWEEN CULTURES 


By MABEL DODGE LUHAN 


C) 2: may decide that Oswald Spengler’s theory of 


history is not any more original than Nietzsche’s doctrine 

of eternal recurrence. “History repeats itself” was said 
succinctly some time back. But Spengler’s elaboration of historical 
analogies is clarifying for our own period. When culture becomes 
mechanized, he says, it passes into civilization, and then proceeds 
to the inevitable decline he calls barbarism. After the great Greek 
culture flourished, it passed into the Roman civilization; and, by 
analogy, that is where we find ourselves today. From the angle of 
the theatre, great drama has again given place to the arena. 

The evolutionary will expresses itself during a civilization most 
completely in the financiers, the technicians, the journalists and the 
politicians. These are the “real men” of their time, the fit. During 
a cultural period it expresses itself through the dramatists, the artists 
and the philosophers. The life force is at high tide in the idealists. 

Spengler speaks of Rome as nourished from the provinces by the 
relics of a higher humanity. Could we find a better description of 
the artists among us now in New York? That little band of failures 
foredoomed to perish unless they adapt themselves to the exigencies 
of a materialistic public consciousness. 

Can our artists—following this analogy, the Greeks of today—en- 
dure to see themselves go down under the irrepressible weight of 
the civilized life in our metropolis? They are laboring under the 
betrayal of the genius of life that has forsaken them for their enemies, 
the civilisés, and they are, in their abandonment, become the unad- 
justed, the neurotic, the unfit. Look at our young men of the theatre! 
How easily we can tag them: Greeks and Romans! Worn-out Greeks 
and young, lusty Romans! Sensitive, uncompromising, unsuccessful, 
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artistic Greeks and hard-boiled, vigorous, money-making Romans 
who, with their tongues in their cheeks, are giving the public what 
it wants. What does it want today? 

While culture flourishes it wants truth and beauty and the eternal, 
absolute static verities; and because at that time the stream of life 
is flowing strong between it and the artists who are its spokesmen, the 
idealists are the successful and the rich, the foremost men of their 
time. But during a civilized epoch, the people, drawing nearer and 
nearer to the barbaric débacle that constitutes their destiny and their 
self-sought goal, crave the stimulants for a greater velocity—and a 
hilarious diversion. They want jazz and the cruel laughter of the 
senile gods. 

Go to one of Paul Whiteman’s concerts in Carnegie Hall. You 
will see a monstrous unity between that band of players with their 
Neronic leader and the great audience swayed and tickled by the 
subtle poison that floods the air from the depraved instruments. 
Mark the faces and the gestures of this band, the curious, secret en- 
chantment they seem to release upon the air by their sweet daemonic 
sounds. And mark, then, how the audience accepts it and responds 
to it, how eagerly they give themselves up to it. It is all a spaced 
Walpurgis-nacht, setting loose in people their own destructive 
powers. That, then, is giving the public what it wants? The im- 
petus to go down with a flare of trumpets? It is like a frenzied, 
measured dance of organized decay, the alluring return to the inor- 
ganic. What people want today, and so what succeeds, is the exten- 
sion, the stretching out of emotion to its furthest limit, which is 
depravity. So organic art ceases to exist, for the life-force is with- 
drawn from it to energize the downward turn of the wheel of change. 

But how about the new birth of art somewhere else in another, more 
westerly direction? Since each generation brings man a trifle nearer 
to the ultimate indwelling god, and since history may be determined 
in advance, if Spengler speaks true, may we not determine our own 
history, forecast and choose our later birthplace? 

It seems that life has followed the movements of the sun; that, 
like it, great cultures have risen in the East and moved westward. 
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Mary Austin has pointed out the many small signs indicating a new 
culture that will arise in our Southwest. It may be that the prophecy 
in The Land of Journeys’ Ending will come true: the Southwest may 
be the land of the new birth, of the synthetic American culture we 
have all desired. 

The poets have sensed already its positive psychic polarity and 
have called Santa Fé “the spiritual centre of America.” It is aston- 
ishing to watch the natural migration of people with the questing 
spirit to that out-of-the-way country, difficult as it is of access and 
lacking in Roman luxury. They seem drawn there by the vestiges of 
a culture that has, with inestimable vitality, withstood the passing of 
time and its changes and has maintained, as Spengler says all cultures 
do, its devotion to the eternal truths, static yet in perpetual motion. 

Why, then, cannot some of our Greeks dig themselves out of an 
ambiente in which they have no place but one in which to die, and 
with a free-willing determination to survive and to save the small 
flame still alight in them betake themselves to that land whose cul- 
tural sources they may tap and whose natural, living, enhancing vir- 
tues can revive them to function with a greater delight? Perhaps 
they do not know enough about it! Lost in the never-never land, 
they are ignorant of the sublimities of a world beyond Broadway. 

While the competitive life of civilization keeps men chained to 
the clock in New York, their older brothers along the Rio Grande 
continue to live outside of Time in a life of religious devotion that 
has created and maintained the only great art our continent has 
contributed to the total of world cultures. In the southwest of 
America the land is still a source of inspiration. Out of a reverence 
for the soil and the wonder of fertility have grown the great rituals 
of the American Indian, the ceremonials of the seasons, of the sun 
and rain, of life and death and rebirth. And linked with these, the 
mysteries of propagation and of the fiery energies of the human soil 
and its transformable power have blended and fused into the pattern 
of existence that is at the same time both life and art. For with the 
Indians life is art—and religion is its testimony. 

In that land of crystal space, among the higher altitudes, men still 
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live on in a lyrical, dramatic mode that remains pristine and beautiful. 
All through the year the splendid ceremonies succeed one another, 
With faces turned to the sky these men watch the changes of the con- 
stellations, and the heavens alone mark out for them the events of 
their calendar. The Dances of the year celebrate the history of the 
corn, great prototype of man, from germination to harvest. The 
Summer People take care of the summer and the Winter People of 
the winter. The earth is cherished and guarded like a woman, and 
during the pregnant months no iron wheel or wounding metal is 
ever allowed to break her peaceful somnolence. 

These neighborhoods of the Indian are alive with a continuous 
creative mobility. There is a feeling of activity in them, but never 
of busyness. The Indians are never any more in a hurry than nature, 
since they have accepted her rhythm, and she is never in any im- 
patience. Harmonious and balanced, they fulfill the destiny they have 
inherited. And they are so close to earth and sun and moon that it 
is no more true to say they are the guardians of these planets than 
that they are guarded by them. They have become one with their 
surroundings. 

These, to my perception, are the adjusted human beings on this 
earth, and though the evolutionary will produces strong men in New 
York, these others will outlast them. For they are not only the hosts 
of the life force but, I venture to announce, they are the favorites of 
the will of nature: through the shifting and changing of other 
races of men they have harbored the vital energy in an unbroken 
security since before we began to reckon history. 

Here, then, is consolation for those who perish because art is dead, 
and because the theatre is dead. Art is not dead. Entertainment, 
expressionism, interpretation, symbolism and religion—all these are 
alive now in the Southwest for anyone who needs them. And to save 
the remnant of art among us why would it not be worth while to 
migrate to this place that so generously gives itself to the needs of 
men? Oh, our poor young Greeks! If only they could see it! The 
great theatre rising into being upon the plain at the foot of the sacred 
mountain! A theatre in which the old temple feeling would be re- 
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stored, imbued with a real, a religious impetus. If any Greek among 
us has money! That will be needed, but only in the beginning. For 
if a band of artists with a leader at their head would go out there 
willing to work out of themselves this theatre of the new culture, 
to work with devotion, slowly and without compromise, they would 
in time develop an art that would draw the world to them. Their 
world. For there is nothing so magnetic as embodied truth and 
beauty to those whose inner truth and beauty remain alive. So 
Oberammergau grew and drew to it all the people whose needs it 
expressed. So Wagner at Bayreuth drew to him the thousands for 
whom he made a new music. If you have anything to tell the world 
that echoes in its heart, it will make a road to your door to hear it. 
And it must be that out of a world of Romans there will emerge a 
little world of starving Greeks longing to see in form the inchoate 
and unrealized picture of their dreams. 

There is never a hiatus between the great historical changes. They 
overlap in their gradual shifting. But they often need bridging. 
What is needed now, and soon, is a new temple for the art of the 
theatre. A new temple in a new place. It may be, at first, only an 
adobe shelter, but truth and beauty have sought shelter in a stable 
before now. Is this only fantasy? It depends upon how much cour- 
age and initiative is left in our Greeks. And it depends upon the 
strength of their wish. 





A new temple in a new place. 


A sketch by Robert Edmond Jones. 
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THE DRAMATIST IN DANGER 


By [VOR BROWN 


among the toys to a place among the arts should be accompanied 

by a movement in the theatre that threatens to bind the spoken 
word in unhappy bondage to the spectacle. The cinema can express 
up to a point psychological subtleties and individual reactions: but 
this delicacy of facial and bodily play, great as it may become with 
the finer arts of the studio, can never be as great as the combined deli- 
cacy of speech and motion that is realized upon the stage. The 
cinema has its own advantages: it can put a girdle round the earth 
and keep pace with Puck himself. It can deal in mass-effects and 
crowd-effects that are far beyond the scope of even the mightiest 
play-house. It can create, by the technical trickery of the camera, 
atmospheres that defy the stage-director, though his equipment be 
charged with the full powers of electrical invention. 

The cinema can cultivate its own kingdom with science and 
imagination; it is, in fact, doing so. But it cannot extend its king- 
dom, since its own silence stands, like the angel with the flaming 
sword, to keep it from straying. No dramatist whose spoken word 
is worth listening to can be effectively filmed, because the virtue of 
his language must 00ze away in the process. Therefore, one would 
imagine, as the cinema gains ground the theatre will defend itself 
by concentrating its own strength and fighting on its own position. 
It will make human speech its fortress. It will not try and imitate 
the new stuntsmanship of the studio: it will not set the dramatist in 
thraldom to the producer whose mind is a league of effervescent 
notions: it will rather rely upon the old craftsmanship of pen and 
voice. It will fight with rhythm and beauty of speech, with deftness 
of dialogue, with the melody of poetry, and with the music of the 
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actor’s voice. Experience supports this view, since the greater the 
dramatist the less can he be filmed. 

So far the theatre has met cinema competition by yielding to it. 
In the drama vaguely called “Expressionist” the debt to the cinema 
is obvious and the kind of play that comes from Central Europe, 
either actually or by imitation, that is to say, the kind of play which 
is fashionable with our intellectuals on both sides of the Atlantic, is 
just such stuff as the best films are made of. Whenever I see or read 
a play by Kaiser I cry out for the producer of German films. The 
essence of Rice’s The Adding Machine, of Kaiser’s Gas and From 
Morn to Midnight is nothing individual: the dramatists deal with 
forces, masses, economic systems, factories, Salvation armies, velo- 
dromes, spectacles. Accordingly the whole thing might be better 
realized in the idiom of the up-to-date cinema. But instead of telling 
the studio-producer to prepare his bag of tricks and get on with the 
job the expressionist (or it might be more accurate to say the anti- 
realist) takes up the bag of tricks and brings it into the theatre. And 
so the one thing in which the theatre is unique, its command of 
polished or of mighty speech, of the color that lies in rhythmic utter- 
ance, and of delicate tonal variations, is made secondary to spectacle 
which a man can get for nothing from nature, or for very little from 
the picture house. The dramatist, in short, is surrendering to the 
cinema, not defying it. 

In a recent number of Theatre Arts Monthly Mr. Ashley Dukes 
deplored the dictatorship of the dramatist in the “realistic and argu- 
mentative theatre’ and demanded a condominium between author, 
producer and actor, and informed the playwright that “to write for 
the theatre is to write a libretto that may be made into an opera.” 
The fact that the libretto of an opera is often shadowy or feeble stuff 
would seem to suggest that Mr. Dukes had a deep contempt for the 
written form of a play, but his own piece, The Man with a Load of 
Mischief, is itself so admirably written, so rich in verbal imagery, 
and so precise in the formal cut of its dialogue that one can only 
imagine that he wrote his article in a fit of spleen engendered by 
some tediously literary play. Individuality is the essence of any 
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work of art and a man who thinks that the passport to theatrical 
activity is a document of surrender to actor and producer may help 
to create a spectacle but can hardly succeed with a play. A play is 
made in the mind of a man and is then handed to the stage for the 
most effective representation, in which task various specialists collab- 
orate. But if it is a work of art at all and not just a piece of raw 
material for commercial exploitation, it must have had a finality 
when it left the author’s mind and hand. That is its value; accord- 
ingly that is what producer and actor must preserve. They should 
be the honored servants of the author: here, as elsewhere, equality 
of power means anarchy. 

Mr. Dukes thinks of a written play as something “plastic”: I think 
of it as something formed. The translation from paper to stage is 
a process in which technical skill is needed. But that is no reason 
why the technician should conceive it to be his right or his duty 
to add his own notions of mood or form. Once admit that the 
author’s business is only to hand to the play-house executive a malle- 
able lump of thought and speech and the author’s position as an 
author becomes insufferable. Writing librettos means laying founda- 
tions for another man’s architecture: it is the job of a hack in many 
cases. Is the dramatist to be reduced to a scribe-in-waiting for the 
empurpled regisseur? That seems to be the position of the scenario- 
practitioner. Does any artist envy him his crouching, if profitable, 
stance? In any art, as in any state, sovereignty must be acknowledged 
and precise. Artis order, not anarchy. And if we want good drama 
we must place the responsibility on the dramatist, and give him 
his appropriate rights. 

During the nineteenth century, the sovereignty of the theatre did 
pass very largely into the actor’s hands. It was the age of “parts.” 
And what “parts”! The great performers tossed these glittering op- 
portunities from one to another, a Duse, a Bernhardt, a Mrs. Camp- 
bell would pick up these gages and enter the tournament of personal 
virtuosity. It was all very entertaining, no doubt, and produced 
some astonishing feats on the players’ part. But it was shockingly 
bad for drama as a whole. The old plays are dead: they were only 
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librettos and when the actors’ music had left them, they deserved to 
die. Then Ibsen came and the true art of the theatre came back 
with him. He killed the libretto theory and reestablished the drama- 
tist as a person of artistic importance, thus driving Sardcodledom 
out of any play-house with the slightest claim to intelligence. The 
theatre lived again. It became an accepted and a powerful medium 
of people who had something to say, which simply means that it 
was a medium of art and not an arena in which a Bernhardt could 
kindle the most marvellous bonfires out of anybody’s stale faggots. 
In England intelligence flowed into the theatre because it knew it 
could do so without being subject to the tyranny of vainglorious 
actor-managers who considered a play in terms of “fat” for them- 
selves, and “lean” for other people. It is significant surely that Shaw, 
the strongest of the new recruits, has always guarded his text most 
jealously, refusing to permit “cuts,” and supervised his own produc- 
tions. The theatre would be intolerable to him if his work was 
called “plastic” and handed over for other people to mould—and 
probably maul. 

The post-Ibsenite movement gave the English theatre more vi- 
tality than it had ever had since 1700. This vitality was made pos- 
sible because the dramatist had come into his own. He was allowed 
to write plays instead of librettos for star performers. He usurped 
the traditional function of the poet and became an unacknowledged 
legislator, and this without loss of the comic sense and quickening 
flame of wit. But the fashion passed on, as fashions will, and the- 
atrical sovereignty began to pass with it. The producer who had 
been an executive agent became a ruler, a regisseur. Reinhardt was 
the pre-war master of his craft and he has had many followers. In 
Russia, Stanislavsky stood firm and his productions of Chekov re- 
mained the perfect models of respectful interpretation of masterly 
writing. But Central Europe became infected with the notion that 
the first business of a theatre was to be something else and that there 
is no stage like the stage that isn’t there. We were taken back to 
the circus, the arena, the platfe:m. Simply to let the dramatist 
speak his mind was not enough: «:chitects, electricians, and designers 
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were busily engaged upon what Francis Bacon in his essay on 
Masques and Triumphs called “petty wonderments.” The root of 
the new movement was a materialistic conception of art: the light of 
Schwabe-Haseit was held to be more illuminating than the light of 
the mind. The human factor was dwarfed by the constructional 
and mechanical and amid a general outcry of “Hats Off to Gordon 
Craig” one saw his design for Hamlet in which a midget stood amid 
soaring spaces. Here indeed was Hamlet without the Prince. 

I have not the least objection to spectacular invention or to soaring 
columns with dwarfish manikins crawling at their feet or to a 
circus for the cultivation of mass-effects or to any of the apparatus 
of the up-to-date regisseur. These things have their corner and the 
dramatist has his. But they are not the same corners. The dramatist 
is distinctly in danger if he may not speak for himself, simply, 
quietly and directly. The actor also is in danger from the dominance 
of spectacle and the increasing powers of the producer. I do not pre- 
tend that the thing has reached such a pass yet or nearly reached it. 
But the menace is there and should the strength and beauty of the 
spoken word be made subject to petty wonderments (which the 
cinema will always execute more wonderfully) then the play-house 
may add to its trappings but will assuredly lose its life. 


GRIEF A-LA-MODE, 1702 


ATURE’S deserted, and dramatic art, 

To dazzle now the eye, has left the heart; 

Gay lights and dresses, long extended scenes, 
Demons and angels moving in machines, 
All that can now or please or fright the fair 
May be performed without a writer's care, 
had is the skill of carpenter, not player. 
Old Shakespeare’s day could not thus far advance; 
But what’s his buskins to our ladder dance? 

From the Prologue to The Funeral, by Richard Steele. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
DANCE 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


T= ancient Spanish dance has left only a few traces—and 


those meagre and confused—to hint at its one-time magnifi- 
cence. Today it is banished to the most desolate regions of 
the sierras—such as the caves of Sacro Monte above Granada—or has 
been pushed back into the depths of the old cités of Andalusia, 
where it has reverted more or less completely to a primitive state. 
The gypsy dances—the relaxation or means of livelihood of wander- 
ing Romany tribes—retain their definite and picturesque qualities. 
The wild taut savagery of the bailes de flamenco, where the dancers 
fling their bodies about in the greatest abandon, while the heels beat 
the ground in continuous accompaniment, have still an almost pagan 
quality of fresh vigor and unrestraint that creates in the spectator 
the profoundly exciting effect of an elemental manifestation of 
nature. The rhythm of these dances is a physiological phenomenon; 
it tightens the throat and lashes the nerves. Here is a true relic of 
the ancient Spanish dance—the “rose of the Infanta”—which, trans- 
planted again into the rough virgin soil from which it sprung, has 
reverted to the wild eglantine. In taking account of these survivals 
one should not overlook the extraordinary tumblers of the peasant 
jota, still danced in the province of Aragon. But we can certainly 
afford to ignore the tawdry, impudent exhibitions of the theatres of 
Madrid and Paris that are called Spanish dances but that are actually 
merely the empty apings of those splendid models, costumed by 
Zuloaga. 
There remain, however, countless records, written, spoken or 
sketched, of an entirely different Spanish dance, that was the pride 
and glory of the very flower of society. Cervantes tells us how the 
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Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance enjoyed the farandole as it 
was danced at the wedding of Camacho. In the ancient book of 
instruction compiled by Don Luis Milan, a courtier of Charles the 
Fifth, from which Morphy and Gevaert have deciphered and tran- 
scribed the tabulatures for the lute, we find along with pavanes and 
gaillaries, many native dances, to which we have lost the key, the 
villancicos and the taner de gala. There were also boleros and 
fandangos danced of old at the Escurial, as were the menuets and 
gavottes at Versailles, by the ladies of the court, their lace mantillas 
pinned to their powdered wigs. 

Some of these dances were picked up and stylized by the theatres 
and thus passed into the traditional repertory of the dance schools. 
At the time when a certain Carlos Van Loo, painter to the King Louis 
the Well-Beloved, painted his Conversations Espagnoles, both the 
court and the city at Madrid adopted the actual step of the menuet, 
embellishing it with ornaments a /’espagnole and substituting for its 
low-sweeping reverences, the arrogant nod of the head, with hand on 
hip, that is characteristic of the national fandango. This blending of 
two styles was called menuet afandangado. At other times they 
danced the famous foltes espagnoles to the altogether Italian music of 
Corelli. In this way, the idiom of a Scarlatti came to dominate the 
musical production of Goya’s Spain. 

With the period of the great romantic fever, on the other hand, the 
Spanish dance began to spread across its native borders into the rest 
of Europe. A strangely picturesque Spain had already been vividly 
described in the stories of Alfred de Musset and the fantastic tales of 
Nodier to whom Chateaubriand had pointed the way. As early as 
1830 Carlo Blasis, the great theoretician of the classic dance, gave 
the first classified nomenclature to the dances and dance steps of Spain, 
thus incorporating them officially into the body of Italian dance 
tradition. Even Marie Taglioni, not content with being hailed as 
the “Sylphid of the Scottish crags” and the “Nymph of the Blue 
Danube,” must needs follow the prevailing fashion and attempt a 
Gitana, although it is reported that Heine’s beloved dancer faded 
tragically when she ventured to invade the rough Iberian sierras. 
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The call of Hernani’s horn seems to have aroused a great clatter of 
castanets, from the other side of the Pyrenees, that did not die down 
for a century. In 1845, when Verdi set Hugo’s “limping devil” to 
music, the Spanish dance found a definite place in the ballet of the 
opera. About twenty-five years later when Delibes composed his 
Coppélia, he included a bolero that still remains the model of the 
Spanish dance reduced to classic terms. Marius Petitpas, for a half 
century the moving spirit of the Russian ballet, never forgot his 
Spanish nights, those fandangos which he danced at the fair of San 
Lucar with the assistance of the village maidens. He also put on 
Don Quixote and never failed to introduce into the divertissements 
of his ballets a zapateado or a panaderos. Much later Fokine 
arranged an acte mouvementé, a ballet from Jota Aragonese, the 
symphonic poem of Glinka, where the Russian composer poured out 
all his nostaglia for Spain. And finally Diaghileff, after having pre- 
sented, in the cuadro flamenco, a group of Andalusian folk dancers, 
attempted in the T'ricorne an adaptation to the modern theatre of the 
choreographic folklore of Spain. 

The foregoing more or less covers the contribution of Spain to our 
common dance heritage and the extent of its influence on the rest of 
the world. For the purposes of this article, I am intentionally leav- 
ing out any discussion of its influence on music. I have not mentioned 
Carmen, direct offshoot of the spirit of the dance, nor the music of 
Chabrier, nor Rimsky-Korsakoff, nor Debussy, nor Ravel. During 
all the time that this universal expansion was going on the genius loci 
remained fertile. Besides folk dances and those dances employing 
the heels, a true art of stage dancing for a time held the scene in Spain. 
Some already almost legendary names recall it from the past. There 
was Dolores Serral, with high comb thrust in her black chignon, her 
skirt of white brocade, spangled with silver, swinging around her 
(the same who was the first to astonish Paris and who taught Fanny 
Elsler the Cachucha). And there were Pepita de Oliva and the 
Fabianos, who introduced the jallo de xeres, and that Lola Montes, 
who nearly succeeded in overthrowing a King’s throne. The famous 
canvas of Edouard Manet, Ballet Espagnol, brings back Sefior 
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Camprubi in cherry-colored vest, white stockings and gold-lace 
breeches, arching his insteps and clicking the castanets while the 
singular charms of Lola de Valencia, that “bijou rose et noir,” will 
always live in the quatrain of Beaudelaire. What were these magnifi- 
cent dancers? Were they merely Spanish Gypsies of Albaicin gotten 
up as they are today for the purpose of beguiling foreigners? Cer- 
tainly not! They were members of the corps de ballet of the royal 
theatre. They belonged to an illustrious organization. The opera 
of Madrid had assimilated the choreographic experience of the other 
Latin countries, the theories of Paris and Milan, and for a time was 
able to adapt all of this to the Spanish fashion, drawing upon their 
own rich inheritance of Castilian pomp and Andalusian rhythm, as 
well as the Oriental sinuosity of the Moors. 

But now the ballet of Madrid exists no more. Even the dancing 
of that Petra Camara, to whom Theophile Gautier dedicated one of 
his most brilliant, enamel-like poems, showed intimations of the end. 
When the good Theophile saw her dance the bolero with such super- 
lative art, he suffered that exquisite agony known only to those who 
glimpse the evanescent resurrection of an art long since dead. In his 
verses he likens her not only to the mournful ghost of that Inez de la 
Sierra, whose sad history and violent death Charles Nodier had 
made familiar, but also to all the Spain of those bygone days. 


J'ai vu ce fantéme au Gymnase, 
Ou Paris entier |’admira, 
Lorsque dans son linceul de gaze, 
Parut la Petra Camara. 


Impassible et passionnée, 

Fermant ses yeux morts de langueur, 
Et comme Inés, |’assassinée 
Dansant, un poignard dans le coeur. 


Of what malignant fever did the Spanish dance of the theatre die? 
I believe that it came about from eventually turning its back entirely 
on its popular and ancestral origin to restrict itself to Italian virtu- 
osity. It was a prophetic omen that Inez was assassinated by a 
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Das Unbekannte Spanien 


The Castillo Penafiel is typical of that bleaker aspect of 
Spanish landscape which is so often overlooked and for- 
gotten for the warm court-yards and the luxuriant vegetation 


of the south. It is a crumbling reminder of the centuries- 
long conflict between Moslem and Christian which has had 
a profound influence on all of the Spanish art, and particu- 


larly on the dance. 




















Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America 


The Dance, a cartoon, drawn by Francisco Goya y 
Lucientes for a tapestry in the palace of the Prado. 
Group dancing has always had a particularly im- 
portant place in the Spaniards’ social life, extending 
even to their religious observances. “The supreme 
religious importance of dancing among primitive 
peoples is pointed out in The Dance of Life by 
Havelock Ellis, who adds that “it is in Spain, where 
dancing is a deeper and more passionate impulse 
than elsewhere in Europe, that religious dancing 
took firmer root and flourished longest.” In the 
cathedral of Seville, the solemn dance of los Seises 
is still performed at certain church festivals. 
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Milanese biade. ‘Today the ancient spirit of the opera of Madrid 
survives in the person of one single and possibly unique artist, Argen- 
tina, who began as a child of eleven to rebel against the devitalizing 
strictures of the traditional school. Since then she has developed her 
powers and imposed her own style of dancing on her surroundings. 
This is a style that organizes and completely realizes the plastic 
elements of the Andalusian improvisations, which modifies the ardors 
of Moorish fancy by the discipline of Castilian decorum. Any ade- 
quate description, however, of this unique artist would be quite 
beyond the limits of this brief general essay. Here I am only con- 
cerned with giving a certain esthetic classification to the Spanish 
dance, which however disintegrated and fallen from its former high 
eminence is still a unique and beautiful expression that wields an 
almost hypnotic power over us. 

The Spanish dance has never been studied properly from the point 
of view of its choreography—the sources being completely lacking. 
Writers and poets are apt to concern themselves solely with the sensa- 
tions aroused by these dances and not with their essential elements— 
which are, to be sure, generally fairly obscure. Such pictures as we 
have—sketches of Gustave Doré or etchings of de Lunois—are more 
characteristic of the technical methods of the artists who drew them 
than that of their subjects. I could doubtless overwhelm the reader 
with the local color of Sevillian nights or sketch in the magnificent 
panorama of Castile, red like the giant carnations of Cordova. But 
the true choreographer instinctively avoids picturesque language that 
tends to fixate what it colors, and seeks before everything the essen- 
tials of motion, the motor sensations—what might be called the mus- 
cular inspiration of the dance. 

What then are the essential dynamic and plastic characteristics of 
the Spanish dance—the actual origins of its peculiar style? It seems 
clear that the splendors and the miseries, the glory and the decadence 
of the Spanish dance have been determined by the uninterrupted duel 
between the East and the West, which is characteristic of the country 
itself. The burning ardors of the Moor have been grafted upon the 
austere race of Castile. An exceptionally violent and sensual nature 
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is held to the rules of an unusually strict society. Andalusia has 
remained, as far as the dance is concerned, an eternal battle field. In 
the realm of art the Cid Campeador has never sheathed his sword and 
Almancor has never surrendered. Is not the answer to that “secret 
of Toledo” which Maurice Barrés sought in his book on el Greco to 
be found in this mutual interpenetration of races, this dual nature of 
Semite and Aryan, this hot blood of the conquered that beats fever- 
ishly in the veins of the conqueror? In Toledo there is a little church 
—that of Cristo de la Luz. It is an ancient mosque and among the 
graceful Moorish columns there stands a Roman pillar—a living 
symbol of the destiny of Spain. 

But to return to choreography. In a recent article I remarked on 
the fact that the movement of the Oriental dance is concentric—the 
knees bent in, the arms embracing the body, everything converging to 
the centre—while the movement of the dance of Western Europe 
(the most perfect expression of which is to be found in the traditional 
classic dance) is just the opposite—the body of the dancer being 
extended, the arms and legs turned outward, the entire being dilated 
to its extreme capacity. The European dancer, be she a ballerina or 
a peasant, moves about freely, she leaps in the air and glides and runs, 
while the Oriental dancer turns in upon herself, lives upon herself, 
like a statue, turning upon a pedestal. She crouches and stretches. 
She is a plastic form, coherent but changing. The back hollows, the 
abdomen swells and sinks. The almost fluid muscles ripple under the 
glossy skin of the arms, whose sinuous curves ondulate in an internal 
rhythm. 

Now if we analyze the most important steps and characteristic 
attitudes of the Spanish dance (or, to narrow the field of investigation, 
of the Andalusian dance alone), as well as compare these with the 
traditional school steps and positions, we will find the same antimony. 
The diagram of any attitude or pose of classic equilibrium can always 
be drawn by means of straight lines that cut the vertical at different 
angles. The decorative curves play about this rectilinear frame. 
The arms are held parallel to the legs or else in balanced opposition 
to them. For example, the formula of an arabesque position is 
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Tango Gitano, from the painting by Henry Caro- 
Delvaille. These gypsy dancers as caught by the 
artist illustrate admirably the chief characteristics 
of the Spanish dance, where “every detail of the 
body follows or plays some variation on an outline 
of curves.” There are sad and gay tangos, tangos 
for the glorification of the reigning toreador, tangos 
to express every feeling. The Spanish tango is 
danced by a woman alone or with a partner. It is 
flamenco and should not be confused with the ball- 
room tango from Argentina. 











Senor Camprubi’s “arching insteps and clicking 
castanets” appear in this contemporary print as well 
as in Manet’s famous canvas. Here he is shown 
with Dolores Serral, her spangled skirt swinging 
around her, dancing the Bolero, a Spanish dance of 
the classic school, as distinguished from the flamenco 
type on the preceding page. 

















Courtesy of Durand-Ruel 


Lola de Valencia, from the painting by Edouard 
Manet. Early in his career Manet succumbed to 
the then current fever for Spain and particularly 
Spanish dancing. He came in contact with a troupe 
of Spanish dancers and musicians and has left sev- 
eral pictures as evidence of his enthusiasm for their 


performance. 











Argentina, one of the few remaining artists of the Spanish 
dance, who is also known as the Queen of the Castanets. 
An entire article might well be devoted to the subtle and 
complicated art of the castanet. Just as in a violin, dif- 
ferent varieties of wood are used in their several parts and 
the degree to which they are hollowed out is artfully con- 
trived to produce the maximum resonance and range of 
sound volume. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH DANCE 


angular—an arrangement of crossed straight lines. The Andalusian 
dance, on the other hand, can best be expressed by a curved line, like 
the line followed by the stone cutters of the Alhambra or of the 
painters of Ajanta. In a pirouette the leg of the classic dancer 
describes a periphery around a central point—she radiates outward— 
while Argentina in making a turn follows the line of a continuous 
spiral—like a capital S. That capital S is the image and emblem of 
oriental beauty and is depicted quite as lovingly in the Persian minia- 
ture as in the Japanese wood carving. In preparing for a dance 
figure or in an attitude, the French ballet dancer raises one arm, 
framing the head, while the other arm moves on a level with the 
shoulder. With the Andalusian dancer the second arm would quite 
naturally come to cross the body in front—a position that is nothing 
less than an abbreviation of the famous S. The classic dancer either 
faces the audience full or else obliquely according to the shoulder 
line, while the head is held at three-quarters. The fact that a straight 
line could be drawn from the shoulder blades to the small of the back 
emphasizes the impression of fixed quantities, definitely proportioned 
and that permit nothing of the accidental to enter in. With the Span- 
iard, on the contrary, every detail of the body follows or plays some 
variation on an outline of curves. The eyebrows that arch, the lashes 
that hide the glance into the wings, the eye cast upward or downward 
or fixed in space as the case may be, are as much an integral part of 
the whole dance movement as are the flexible wrists and the arching 
insteps. And I am speaking now merely of the purely formal role 
that these details play in the dance technique and not at all of their 
expressive, figurative values. 

The same antithesis is evident in the traditional costumes of these 
two schools. Whether at a social ball or on the stage the Western 
dancer seeks a fashion that will permit free motion to the arms and 
legs. The ballet dancer has adopted the decolleté bodice that leaves 
shoulders and arms uncovered, while the tulle flounces about the 
waist, a, so to speak, mere abstraction of a skirt, interfere not the least 
with the action of the legs. The ghawazi or Egyptian street dancer 
will leave the abdomen uncovered but prefers to veil the shoulders 
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and face. The Spanish dancer tends to swathe herself. Over the low 
cut neck of her bodice she loves to throw a fringed scarf. She accen- 
tuates the mystery of her body. In this connection it should be 
remarked in passing that what one might almost term the semi-nudity 
of the classic dancer is purely functional, serving to facilitate the 
mechanism of her art. Hence its complete absence of sexual signifi- 
cance. What the oriental withholds from view, on the other hand, 
no less than the folds of the shawl draping the figure of the Spanish 
dancer and held up by the shoulder or by the crooked elbow, are 
replete with erotic suggestion. And here I would add another passing 
allusion to the symbolism of the Spanish dancer’s costume, which 
tradition and instinct cause her to choose. For each dance there is a 
certain comb, a certain shawl, a certain flower, rose or carnation, the 
mantilla worn or discarded, the scarf tied or allowed to float free. 
Very often the dancer herself could not tell you the reasons for her 
choice, but she never makes a mistake. 

It is a tragedy that the ballet masters of Madrid went so much too 
far in their attempts to achieve a mechanical and violent synthesis of 
these two styles of choreographic expression—that of the occident and 
that of the orient. In grafting the curving motions and the impulsive 
abandon of the Spanish dance upon the regular positions of the tradi- 
tional school, they, so to speak, cut the dancer in two, causing the arms 
to sway a la misere ttaliana, while the legs danced a la ciaconna 
espagnola. It is not surprising that this attempt proved abortive. 
The Andalusian curves broke under the school master’s ferrule. 
And today we face the decadence of the Spanish dance with a 
few isolated artists as the sole remaining stars in an extinguished 
firmament. 
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Reintroducing William Danforth, one of the best of 
American interpreters of Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas, and one of the few who can handle the heavy 
demands of Gilbert’s patter at the same time that he 
is faithful to Sullivan’s score. Mr. Danforth is now 
appearing in his familiar impersonation of the title 
role in the Shuberts’ revival of The Mikado. In 
the many parts he has played in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van repertory he has always brought differentiation 
by his unusually plastic face, which is a mask such 
as few possess. Practically without makeup, and 
with only a wig and line in his cheeks, he can so 
change his expression that no one would guess that 
the protruding underlip and wide smirk of his jailor 
in The Yeomen of the Guard. at the right, belonged 
to Danforth himself, at the left. 











As Sir Joseph Porter, “the ruler of the Queen’s 
navee” in Pinafore, at the right, and as he is now 
seen in The Mikado, at the left, Danforth creates 
two entirely varied characters. Sir Joseph’s rotund 
jocularity wrinkles into a hideous and terrifying 
villainy as the Mikado, and his hands and body 
stiffen with a comic tautness to complete the trans- 
formation. 











THE DRAMA IN WALES 


By J. O. FRANCIS 


ONSIEUR ANATOLE LE BRAZ, a well-known Celtic 
scholar, published a book on Celtic Drama some years 
ago, and, having given some hundreds of pages to the 

subject, concluded by saying, in effect, that there was no Celtic 
drama to write about. During the last two decades, this verdict has 
been reversed in the court of experience. Ireland has not only 
aspired to create drama, but has succeeded, and talks the language 
of the stage both in the granite accents of Ulster and in the soft 
speech of South and West. 

And now, Wales—a less demonstrative member of the Celtic 
family—has taken to the theatre, making her entrances and her 
exits with the greatest possible gusto. It is, on first thought, a 
paradox that Wales should have so long postponed her experiments 
in literature of the dramatic form, because Welsh oratory is much 
more dramatic than the unemotional public speech of England, 
where drama has been a literary medium for centuries. 

The seeming paradox is, however, not difficult to resolve. Drama 
is a product of the crowd. Until industrialism thronged the mining 
areas of South Wales, the Welsh were a widely scattered agricultural 
people, their characteristic homes in bygone periods being, not the 
town or village dwelling, but the single homestead standing in isola- 
tion. For that reason, the main Welsh literary tradition has been 
almost exclusively poetic. Indeed, the tradition has been so rigorous 
that many generations continued to practise the lyric form when their 
times were barren of lyric inspiration. 

That Wales should now be seeking to express life in terms of 
drama is inevitable. The country has been suddenly industrialized 
and is all agog with the controversies which usually follow that 
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process. Moreover, the Welsh have entered quite as suddenly into 
a large measure of popular education. It is a commonplace in all 
nations that these are days of transition. But, in Wales, transition 
is plain to see, and its consequences are very complicated. The air 
has been full of the sound of Liberalism’s rear guard action against 
the advance of Labor. Old theologies have clanged out denunciation 
against the challenge of the new. And, through the noise of all this 
controversy—the general Babel of twentieth century Europe—there 
surges, too, the cry of a small nation which, having clung stubbornly 
to nationhood for more than a thousand years, fears now that its old 
Celtic banner will go down before the imperial civilization of its 
Norman-Saxon neighbor. 

If conflict be the heart of drama, Wales should be able to create 
drama enough. It would be folly to claim a high general level of 
artistic achievement in what has so far been done; but what has been 
done is a faithful reflex of the mental and spiritual turmoil of the 
nation in these times. To look back after some ten or twelve years 
is to find that this opening phase of the Welsh drama movement 
has been deeply concerned in voicing this struggle of aspirations and 
beliefs; and, whether the work of this phase remains, or vanishes 
from the Welsh theatre of the future, in such plays as Beddau’r 
Proffwydi, Bll Ma Fa?, Ephraim Harris, Ar y Groesffordd and 
Change,* the student of Welsh social thought will always find reliable 
witness to the mood of the Welsh generation that opened the twentieth 
century. 

Having been so deeply enamoured of contemporary matter, Welsh 
playwrights have, so far, been mainly realists in their method. Their 
plays have come out of observation and experience. They have clung 
to the actual and, with all their craft still to learn, they have not 
been ill-advised in doing so. The pursuit of the actual has, however, 
its disadvantages, and it has already brought Welsh drama to the 
point where it is justly charged with a certain monotony of theme 





* Change, by J. O. Francis, the author of this article, is the Welsh play best known to 
general audiences. It won the Lord Howard de Walden prize, is published in the Drama 
League Series (Doubleday, Page) and created a sensation when played in New York 
several years ago. 
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and treatment. The hypocritical deacon has become the stage-symbol 
for all the ills which the young Welsh dramatists think their nation 
is heir to, and this deacon is as much a stock figure in the drama 
of modern Wales as is the illicit lover in the drama of modern 
France. 

There are, however, acceptable signs to show that this first chapter 
is coming to an end. The laughter of pure comedy begins to be 
heard in the land. Welsh playwrights are throwing glances from 
the hard road of fact to the shimmering ways of fancy; and, already, 
the mediaeval princess has challenged the Methodist deacon as a fit 
subject for dramatic treatment. Here and there, too, one catches a 
silver phrase of song wherein young men, weary of the modern 
hubbub of creed and claim, voice the old joy of the earth and tell the 
glory of the sun and the stars in that pagan mood which often lurks 
in the heart of the Welsh Celt—even when he dons his Sunday 
livery to go and bow before the gloomy altar of John Calvin. 

Wales probably has more writers to the square mile than any other 
country in Europe. A passion for the pen besets the nation. Every 
village has its poet, and, at the annual National Eisteddfod, the Gor- 
sedd of the Welsh Bards (actual and alleged) assembles a formidable 
percentage of the Welsh people. If this widespread habit of writing 
is, on one hand, a source of strength, it is, on the other, a source of 
weakness, because it has produced an amateur standard of achieve- 
ment, of necessity lower than the general European standard, set by 
the work of a professional body concentrating on literature as a 
life-work. 

Welsh music has also been dominated by the same popular ten- 
dency, and, while the nation in the mass sings extraordinarily well, 
it rarely produces artists of the first rank and is prone to spend its 
efforts on music of less than first class value. In short, Wales is 
an outstanding example both of the success of democracy in art and 
of its fundamental shortcomings. 

The new Welsh drama movement, as might well be expected, 
has gone along the characteristic Welsh way. It has produced a 
large number of local playwrights, many of whom construct their 
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plays in cheerful ignorance of the general body of knowledge which 
dramatists and students of drama have built up about the difficult 
craft of playmaking. Against the ranks of these practitioners “by 
the light of Nature,” a small body of writers, most of them ex-students 
of the Welsh University, charge gallantly, shouting their battle-cry, 
“Technique, technique!” 

In 1914, Lord Howard de Walden made a notable first step 
towards a Welsh National Theatre by the formation of the Welsh 
National Drama Company. It had a quite successful beginning, 
only to go down with the many other fine enterprises shattered by the 


' War. Save for that attempt to run a body of Welsh actors on the 


usual lines of theatre business, the professional player has not yet 
appeared. 

Hundreds of village companies produce plays during the winter 
months, to the loud applause of village audiences and the voluminous 
approval of their local papers. The great bulk of the work of these 
village companies is done in the Welsh language, which, in this native 
drama activity, reveals the tenacity that has kept it so long alive, 
despite the perpetual pressure of English civilization. 

Some of the bolder bands amongst these companies of local players 
venture abroad and display their art outside their own neighborhoods. 
Mr. Dan Matthews’ Company, a very efficient organization, has car- 
ried its fame from Pontardulais up and down the length of Wales. 
Swansea town has lately made a bid for something permanent by the 
inauguration of an annual Welsh Drama Week at the local theatre, 
and the Portmadoc Players, a village company from North Wales, 
visited the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, at the invitation of Mr. 
Nigel Playfair, giving a triple bill which led London critics to 
make most hopeful prophecies regarding the drama that makes so 
belated an appearance in the history of the Welsh people. 
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THE POACHER 


By J. O. FRANCIS 


Characters 


Twmas SHON 

Marcep SHON—his wife 
Dicxy Bacnh Dwi 
Darypp Hucues, the Shop 


Scene—Living room of a cottage on a Welsh country side. In right wall (from 
stage to audience) a fire-place with fire lit, fire-irons, kettle, bellows, candle on 
mantelpiece; back corner of right wall, door to kitchen. Middle of back wall, window 
with curtains drawn back; before window small table with flower pots; left corner 
of back wall, door to the lane. In left wall, down stage, passage, in which is stair- 
way; middle of wall a dresser, lighted lamp, tray, and basket of stockings on dresser. 

Middle of room, round table set for supper. Right of table, arm-chair; ordinary 
chair left of table; right of window, another; between dresser and passage, another; 
under this, a pair of girl’s boots, hat pegs near door with Twmas Shon’s hat. 

Through the window can be seen a rough country lane. The view without is lit 
by brilliant moonlight. It is an evening in spring. 

When the curtain rises, Marged is standing near stairs. She is a capable woman 
in middle-life, simply dressed, energetic and homely. Twmas Shon seated in arm- 
chair at table is finishing his supper. He is a big, strong man dressed as a workman. 


Marcep. Good night, Mary Jane. Sleep Twmas. No. All the regulars were 


well. down in the village at the living pic- 

Twmas. Good night, merchi. tures that came there last night. [He 

Mary JANE [Off stage on left]. Good comes to fire-place and lights his pipe.] 
night, mam; good night, ’nhad. Marcep. Oh, yes! I forgot. Some 

Marcep [to Twas]. Finished? stranger perhaps. 

Twas. Yes. Twmnas. I daresay. They come from a 
[He rises, pushes arm-chair towards good way to try for Old Soldier there. 
fire, goes to window and looks out. Marcep. Well, it’s a surprise to me I 
Marged takes tray from dresser and must say—all the men in the village 
gathers things together on table. | can’t catch one silly old rabbit. [She 

Twmas. I wonder who was down there takes table-cloth and shakes it into the 
last night. lane. Coming back she gives one end 

Marcep. Where? to Twmas, who helps her to fold it.] 

Twmas. Down the Big Field. Twas. I could catch him tonight, my 

Marcep. Oh! Morris the shoemaker gel, if I hadn’t reformed my ways and 
perhaps, or Jenkins the tailor. joined the chapel. 
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Marcep. I don’t see, Twmas, why join- 
ing the chapel should stop you bringing 
home a few rabbits now and then. 

Twmas. Me go on poaching, Marged, 
after all the trouble they had to con- 
vert me? 

Marcep. Well, you know, Twmas, 
scrape how I will, I can hardly make 
both ends meet, and when there’s only 
eighteen and sixpence a week coming in, 
a few rabbits make all the difference. 

Twmas. No, Marged. I want to keep 
my good character. I’m proud of my 
good character. I’ve only had it two 
months. 

Marcep. Character or no character, I 
suppose you'll want your dinner to- 
morrow? 

Twas. Well, I was thinking of it, 
Marged, it’s true—a nice little bit of 
beef-steak since you’re asking. 

Marcep. Yes, but where the money’s to 
come from I don’t know. 

Twmas. You must have faith, Marged 
fach, faith! [Crossing towards foot of 
stairs.| I’d better tell Mary Jane be- 
fore she goes to sleep. Mary Jane! 

Mary JANE. Yes. 

Twmas. I want you to go down to 
Davies the butcher, before going to 
school in the morning. 

Mary Jane. What for? 

Twas. Half-a-pound of beef-steak, my 
gel. Tell him to put it down. [He 
goes up to window and looks out.] 

Marcep. If you were a worry to me 
before, Twmas, you’re ten times worse 
now you're reformed. 

Twas [unheeding]. I wonder who'll 
get him after all? [With a sigh, he 
goes towards arm-chair. In the distance 
without, a man’s voice is heard singing 
an old Welsh song. Twmas starts a 
little.] There’s Dicky Bach Dwl down 
there on the road. [The singing gradu- 
ally comes nearer.]| 


Jane’s boots to clean. [She takes up 
boots under chair. 

Twmnas. No, I'll clean them. [He takes 
boots and puts them near fire-place.} 

Marcep. Well, I’ll chop the sticks, then, 

Twmas. No. I'll chop the sticks, Marged. 

Marcep. It’s no good, Twmas, you'll 


never keep it up. 


Twmnas. “Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do.” That’s what 
Dafydd Hughes the Shop - said. 


[Pause.] Drat his old singing! 

Marcep. He’s coming up the lane. [She 
lights candle.) 

Twas [restlessly]. He’s a terrible 
temptation to a man is Dicky Bach 
Dwl. It’s true he’s not quite right in 
the head—poor Dicky! Ah, but we've 
had some grand sport together—grand 


sport! I’m going to chop the sticks, 
Marged. I don’t want to see Dicky 
tonight. [Taking candle, he goes into 


back kitchen, followed by Marged, who 
returns with washing-up bowl, towel, 
blacking brushes, etc. She puts black- 
ing brushes near boots by fire; puts 
bowl on table. Meanwhile, the sing- 
ing has grown louder and louder. It 
stops suddenly, giving place to a long, 
low whistle. Marged opens the door.] 
Marcep. Come in, Dicky Bach Dwl. 
Why do you always whistle like that? 
[She goes back to table and prepares 
to wash up.| 
[Dicky Bach Dwl passes the window 
and appears in the doorway. He is a 
young man in ragged clothes. He is 
weak of wit, but there is nothing un- 
pleasant about him. In the keenness of 
his senses and the quickness \of his 
movements when excited, there is a 
suggestion of the animal. He fre- 
quently falls into vacancy, and some- 
times, in his effort to follow what 
others are saying, there are signs of 
mental strain. | 


Marcep. Aay, poor Dicky! [Looking Dicky. Is your husband in, Marged 
about her.| Let me see. There’s Mary Shon? [Right of doorway, a dog is 
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heard whining.] Ah! Oh! Fan! Fan! 
[He bends as if patting the dog.] 


Marcep. She’s getting very savage to 
strangers now, but she doesn’t even 
bark at you. 


Dicxy. The dogs are never against me, 
Marged Shon; it’s only men and 
women. [The dog howls.] 

Marcep. Come in, Dicky bach, or you'll 
drive her wild. 

Dicky [entering and closing door]. It’s 
the smell of my clothes, Marged Shon. 
It makes her think of the grand times 
we've had together. 

Marcep [sighing]. Yes. There was no 
need to think twice of the dinner then. 

Dicky. Many a night, Marged Shon. 
Ah, many a night out on the hills 


together. Fan, the ferret, your hus- 
band and me! 
Marcep. It’s all over on you now, boy 


bach, I’m afraid—all over! 

Dicky [slyly]. We'll see, Marged Shon. 
There’s the spring in the air, and there’s 
the buds all breaking in the hedges. 
Wait you, we'll see! 

Marcep. You've been over the hills for 
a couple of days, I hear. 

Dicky. Yes, all the way to Eglwys 
Fawr. [He looks hungrily at the loaf.]} 

Marcep. Sit down and have something 
to eat, Dicky bach. 

Dicky. No, thank you, Marged Shon. 

Marcep. [Forcing him into chair left 
of table.] Sit you down, machgeni. 
[Cutting bread and butter.| You've 
had something to eat today, I hope? 

Dicxy. Oh, yes! I mended some buckets 
in Eglwys Fawr, and I bought a black 
pudding. [Thoughtfully]. If I was 
a member of Parliament, I think I’d 
be eating black pudding all day long. 

Marcep. Yes. They’ve got a lot of 
privileges. So you missed the living 
pictures last night. 

Dicky. Yes. What was it like? 

Marcep. I don’t know. Very grand, so 
I hear. Twm Tinker will tell you all 


about it. 

Dicky. No. He was over the hills I 
think. 

Marcep. Poor Twm! They say he'll 


never get over having to sell the pig 
like that, but when it was a case of 
thirty shillings and costs or fourteen 
days there was nothing else to do. Still, 
I think Dafydd Hughes could have 
kept his mouth shut. 

Dicky. Twm will never rest till he’s 
even with him. He’s only waiting his 
chance. Oh! I was forgetting. 
Where’s Twmas Shon? 


Marcep. D’you want him particular 
then, Dicky? 

Dicky. Yes. It’s the ferret. It’s bad 
I think. 


Marcep. Bad? You must tell him then, 

Dicky. He was always so proud of 
the ferret. 
[She opens kitchen door. Twmas is 
heard chopping sticks. Marged says 
“Twmas,” and Twmas, disturbed, hits 
his hand and swears loudly. He enters, 
carrying bundle of sticks and candle, 
and sucking at the injured finger. 

Marcep. Did you hurt your hand, 
Twmas bach? [Muttering under his 
breath, Twmas puts sticks on hob.| 

Twmas [cooling down]. Excuse me 
swearing, Marged. 

Marcep. Swear you, if it’s any conso- 
lation. 

Twnas [turning candle in hand]. Hullo, 
Dicky bach! Come back then? 

Dicky. Yes, Twmas Shon. [His atti- 
tude to Twmas Shén is that of hero- 
worship without reserve. ] 

Twas. Go on you, Dicky. 
goes on eating.| 

Marcep. It’s about the ferret Dicky has 
come, Twmas. 

Twas [concerned]. The ferret? 

[He gives candle to Marged. She 
blows it out and puts it on mantel piece. 
Taking bellows, she blows the fire.] 

Dicky. He doesn’t seem quite up to the 


[ Dicky 
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mark, that’s all. 

Twmas. Haven’t you been looking after 
him then, Dicky? 

Dicky. Yes! Oh, yes! Just as you told 
me, ITwmas Shon. Will you come 
down and see him? 

[Twmas goes for his hat, but stops.] 

Twas. No. Bring him up before going 
to bed. [With a gesture towards win- 
dow.] D’you take him out now and 
then, Dicky? 

Dicxy. Me? No, not I! What pleasure 
would it be to me, and you not there, 
Twmas Shon? 

Twmas. It isn’t for me to encourage 
you, Dicky; but there’s plenty of others 
to work with. 

Dicky. No, Twmas Shon, there’s no 
others. You know there’s no others. 

Twmnas. There’s Jenkins the tailor. 

Dicky [scornfully]. He shoots at a rab- 
bit sitting. No, never! 

Marcep. Well, there’s Morris the shoe- 
maker. 

Dicky. Him? D’you know the truth 
about Morris? It was he put the lime 
in the river two years ago. 

Twas. What? 

Dicky. Yes. Twm Tinker told me; and 
what’s more, Twmas Shon, he’s been 
talking of setting a trap for Old Sol- 
dier down there. 

Twas. Atrap? Isn’t it understood by 
us all he’s only to be tried for with 
ferret and net? I tell you this now, 
Dicky—if Morris sets a trap for Old 
Soldier, converted or not, I'll break 
his neck. He’s given us good sport has 
that rabbit, and he’s got to have fair 
play. 

Marcep [going to table]. You're sure 
it wasn’t Morris was down there last 
night, Twmas? [She takes crockery 
to dresser, putting things in place.] 


Twas. No. He was at the show for 
certain. Dicky? 

Dicky. Well? 

Twas. D’you know of someone about 


here, a bit bigger than Morris, who 
wears a big cap with flaps—you know? 

Dicky. No, nobody. 

Twas. He was down there last night 
after Old Soldier. I slipped out to see 
who he was; but he went off at once, 
and a glimpse of that cap was all I got. 

Dicky. D’you remember the last time 
we tried for him, ‘TIwmas Shon? 

Twnas [rather sharply]. Never you 
mind about that now, Dicky. 

Dicky. He slipped us once more, you 
remember, and we had to dig for the 
ferret. And there was Fan with her 
ears up straight, and her eyes like fire. 

Twas. Yes. He slipped us it’s true; 
but, if I’d known then what I know 
today, we’d have had him—like that 
[closing his hands impressively]. But 
that’s all over now, so it’s no use talk- 
ing. [He sits down in armchair and 
slips his hand into one of the boots, 
preparing to clean.] 

Dicky [seductively]. 
still, Twmas Shon. 
dow and looks out.] 

Marcep. Only one amongst others. 

Twas. If I’m to be a respectable man, 
Marged, I’ve got to resist the tempta- 
tion of the flesh; and for me, as you 
know, the temptation of the flesh is 
chiefly rabbits. 

Marcep [going towards kitchen]. Well, 
I mustn’t complain. I prayed you'd 
reform, Twmas; but, indeed, I never 
thought I’d be taken so serious. [She 
goes out sighing.| 

Twas. Aay, poor old Adam! It’s only 
a man like me can understand! 

Dicky. It’s not really all over, Twmas 
Shon. You're coming back to us 
sooner or later. 

Twoas [playing idly with boot-brush]. 
No. It’s all over now, Dicky bach. 
I’m a respectable man at last. 

Dicky. But I’m not respectable, Twmas 
Shon—nor Fan, nor the ferret. 

Twas. No. I don’t suppose they could 


He’s down there 
[He goes to win- 
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make a respectable man of you, Dicky 
bach—not even Dafydd Hughes the 
Shop. 

Dicky. I don’t want to be. I don’t want 
to at all. Do you like it so much, then? 

Twas (temporizing). Well, you see, 
Dicky, it’s one of those things you've 
got to get used to. 

Dicky [perplexed]. Oh! 

Twas. Yes. A man can get used to 
anything sooner or later. 

Dicky [fityingly]. It will be very dull 
for you on times with such things in 
the world as there are, Twmas Shon. 

Twas. Oh, it won’t be so bad as all 
that I daresay! 

Dicky. Grand things there are in the 
world, Twmas Shon. There’s the 
pheasants going up with a whir-r-r!— 
like that. And the rabbits tap! tap!— 
and off go their little white tails in 
the air, and there’s the salmon as well, 
coming up the river fat from the sea. 

Twas [beginning to polish with furious 
zeal.| Darro dy ben di, boy! You're 
worse than the ten plagues of Egypt. 

Dicky. D’you remember that night, 
Twmas Shon, when we were after the 
salmon, and I was caught by the 
keepers. [He begins to laugh at the 
recollection. | 

Twas [laughing in spite of himself]. 


Yes. It was lucky for you I was with 
you then. 
Dicky. Oh, it was fine fun going after 


the salmon, eh, Twmas Shon? Can’t 
you think of it now? The river all 
dark—me with the torch, and you with 
the spear—waiting—waiting—and no 
sound to be heard at all, only the river 
going over the stones and the wind in 
the trees above us. 

Twas [jumping to his feet]. Taw son, 
Dicky. To think the devil could come 
to a man in the shape of Dicky Bach 
Dwl! 

Dicky. And then, sometimes, we'd be 
after a hare, you at one gate and me 


at the other, and Fan in the field to 
raise her. And then I’d come to you, 
or you'd come to me, and we'd whistle. 
[He whistles their signal, and repeating 
it, breaks off suddenly. The dog is 
heard whining piteously without.] 

Twas [moved]. O, darro! 

Dicky [towards door]. I know, Fan, I 
know. I’m telling him. 

Twas. It’s no use, Dicky, grand times 
they were; but I’ve given it up. 

Dicky. D’you know what they’re saying 
in the village, Twmas Shoén? They 
say you've lost heart. They say you're 
afraid of the keepers. 

Twas. What? Afraid? Me? 

Dicky. Yes, you! Morris is saying it; 
Jenkins is saying it; Evans the bread 
is saying it. [With passionate loyalty.] 
And I’ve told them it’s all damned 
lies, TTwmas Shon. 

Twas [carried away]. That's right. 
Tell them it’s all damned lies, Dicky. 
Afraid indeed! 

Dicky. You're not afraid of anything 
are you, IT'wmas Shon? You were al- 
ways the only man who wasn’t afraid. 

Twas. I’d match my wits against all 
the keepers in the place. I’ve done it 
hundreds of times, and I’ve always 
won. I’ve turned over a new leaf, that’s 
all. They can ask Dafydd Hughes 
the Shop. 

Dicky. I hate Dafydd Hughes the Shop! 

Twmnas. Now, Dicky bach! come! come! 
He’s a very good man is Dafydd 
Hughes, and he’s the oldest deacon in 
Carmel. 

Dicky. He’s taken you from us, Twmas 
Shon, from Fan and the ferret, and me. 
It isn’t the same in the world at all. 
Oh, we were so happy together, us four, 
till you listened to Dafydd Hughes! 

Twas. He’s a highly respectable man 
I tell you, and he’s done me a lot of 
good. 

Dicky [going towards him searching his 
face}. You're not afraid of Morris or 
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Jenkins, and you're not afraid of the 
keepers, I know. But tell me the truth, 
Twmas Shon, are you afraid of old 
Dafydd Hughes the Shop? 

Twmnas [faltering]. Don’t ask such silly 
questions, boy. 

Dicky. Yes. You're afraid, —Twmas 
Shon. You're afraid, too—even you. 
He’s got all the village now, except 
me, and I’m only Dicky Bach Dwl. 
But he shan’t have me. No, never! 
There’s only me now, but I’ll sing my 
song as I go down the road, and no 
man’s black look shall stop me. 

Twas. Dicky. 

Dicky. Well! 

Twmas. Don’t you ever want to be a 
respectable man? Doesn’t it come over 
you sometimes—not often—but some- 
times? 

Dicky. No. 

Twas. Don’t you ever think it’s a good 
thing to be a big man in the chapel? 

Dicky. No. 

Twmas. Nor to be elected some day, 
perhaps, on the Urban District 
Council ? 


Dicky. No. 
TwmMas. Well, what do you think of, 
Dicky ? 


Dicky [vacantly]. Think — Twmas 
Shon? I—I don’t know. I’ve been 
thinking today it’s lovely black pud- 
dings they make in Eglwys Fawr. Is 
that what you mean, Twmas Shon? 

Twas. No. Don’t you ever think 
what an awful sinner you've been in 
your time? 

Dicky. No. 

Twmas. Don’t you ever worry your 
head about the immortal soul they say 
you've got inside you? 

Dicky. No. 

Twas [thoughtfully]. H’m! Oh! I 
wonder which is the dull one, after all 
—you or me. 

Dicky. There’s somebody coming. [His 
attitude suddenly becomes rigid.] 


Twas. Is there? 

Dicky. Can’t you hear? 

Twas. No, nothing. You've got eyes 
like a cat, and ears like a dog. 

Dicky [with aversion]. It’s Dafydd 
Hughes the Shop! [The dog begins to 
bark. Dicky says, “Hiss, Fan, hiss?’ 
under his breath. Twmas Sh6én goes 
to kitchen door. | 

Twas. Marged, quick! Here’s Dafydd 
Hughes coming. 

Marcep [entering]. Bother Dafydd 
Hughes! [Dusting arm-chair with her 
apron.| Dicky, don’t go before I give 
you a bit for breakfast. 

[Twmas opens the door and quiets the 
dog. Dafydd Hughes comes past the 
window. | 

Twas [with great deference]. How 
are you tonight, Mr. Hughes? [Enter 
Dafydd Hughes the Shop, a man about 
sixty-five years of age. His clothes sug- 
gest a mixture of the shopkeeper and 
the farmer. His attitude to Twmas 
Shén is one of friendly concern, slightly 
touched with condescension. | 

Hucues [shaking hands with Twmas). 
I hope you are well, Twmas Shon. 

Twmoas. Very well, thank you, Mr. 
Hughes. 

Hucues [shaking hands with Marged]. 
And you, too, Marged Shon? 

Marcep. Qh, middling indeed! 

HuGuHeEs [seeing Dicky]. H’m. 

Twas. Sit you down, Mr. Hughes. 

Marcep. Nice night for a little walk, 
Mr. Hughes. 

Hucues [seating himself in armchair]. 
Yes. But the wind is going round 
again, I’m afraid. I have come up to 
see you this evening, Twmas Shon, 
after consultation with my fellow 
deacons. 

Twas. [impressed]. Oh! 

Hucues. Yes. 

Marcep. Well, if you'll excuse me, I'll 
just finish what I was doing. [She 
goes into kitchen.]} 
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Hucues. And I may say, Twmas Shon, 
that you were the subject of our 
discussion. 

Twas. Me? 

Hucues [looking significantly towards 
Dicky]. Yes, but I— 

Twas. Oh! Dicky is up here about 
the ferret, Mr. Hughes. 

Hucues [surprised]. The ferret? 

Twas [anxiously]. It’s not that, Mr. 
Hughes, no indeed! the ferret isn’t up 
to the mark. Dicky was just asking— 

Hucues. I understand. I am sorry to 
hear—er, Richard, that you are keep- 
ing very low company about here now. 
There’s that fellow Twm Tinker, for 
instance. 

Twas. Well, you see, Twm is teaching 
him the trade, and after all, it’s very 
kind of him. ‘There aren’t so many 
who're kind to Dicky Bach Dwl. 

Hucues. He’s one of those it’s not easy 
to be kind to, Twmas Shon. I tried 
to— 

Dicky [angrily]. You tried to put me 
down there, Dafydd Hughes. 

Twmas. Now, Dicky! Mr. Hughes 
meant it all for the best. 

HucuHes. You'd have been much better 
off in the workhouse. There’s regular 
food and regular hours. 

Dicky. And a big wall all around, 
Dafydd Hughes. 


Twas [half aside]. Mister Hughes, 


Dicky bach. 

Dicky. No, Twmas Shon, I’m not 
afraid. 

Hucues. It will pay you, my boy, to 


show a little more respect where re- 
spect is due. 

Dicky. If I sleep in the hedge and wash 
in the stream, what’s that to you or 
anyone else, Dafydd Hughes? 

Hucues [meaningly]. There’s more 
than one has complained of losing their 
chickens. 

Dicky. God gives the chickens to some, 
and to those who’ve got none he gives 


‘Marcep. There’s this. 


hands, Dafydd Hughes. 

Twas. Shut up, Dicky! 

Hucues. What can you expect, Twmas 
Shon? You know what his company 
is—the lowest of the low. Yes, tramps, 
and tinkers, and gipsies. 

Dicky. Yes, tramps, and tinkers, and 
gipsies, and all poor people about the 
roads. They don’t drive me away, 
Dafydd Hughes, and there’s no hard 
words from them. We talk together 
like friends as we go along. 

Twas. Yes, Dicky bach, and very nice 
it is, too, we know; but there’s— 

Hucues. Strange sort of pleasure for 
any decent man I must say. I think, 
Twmas Shon, if you’re to come to 
any good, it’s about time you finished 
with fellows of this kind. 

Dicky [blazing out]. Why don’t you 
let him alone, Dafydd Hughes? He 
belongs to us—to Fan and the ferret 
and me. You'd got all the village 
before. Wasn’t that enough for you, 
Dafydd Hughes? I’ve only stolen 
chickens and a few turnips now and 
then. But what about you? You've 
stolen a man. 

Twas. Dicky, Dicky! 

Dicxy [pleadingly]. Come back to us, 
Twmas Shon! 

Twoas [kindly]. You don’t understand 
these things, Dicky bach. Now you'd 
better run down and see about the 
ferret. 

Dicky. Oh, yes, the ferret! 
getting. [He turns to go. 
Marged with a packet of food.| 

Marcep. Going, Dicky? 

Dicky. Yes, but I’m coming back with 
the ferret. 


I was for- 
Enter 


[Without letting 
Hughes see, gives him packet. | 

[Dicky opens door, and looking back 
at Dafydd Hughes bursts defiantly into 
song. Twmas hurries towards Dicky, 
who breaks off, muttering, “Oh, yes— 
the ferret!” He goes out, and his song 
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dies away down the road.]| 

TwMas. You mustn’t mind poor Dicky 
Bach Dwil. 

Makrcep. It’s only his way, Mr. Hughes. 

Hucues. Ah, well; perhaps so! Well 
now, to come back to what I was say- 
ing. I have come up tonight after con- 
sultation with my fellow deacons. 

Twas. Yes. 

[Marged fetches basket of stockings 
from dresser, and sits left of table. 
Twmas brings chair from window to 
back of table.] 

Hucues. I must tell you, Twmas 
Shon, that we are all very pleased to 
observe that you are maintaining your 
good character. 

[Marged sighs involuntarily.] 

Twas. Well, I’m doing my best, Mr. 
Hughes. It’s true I haven’t quite got 
used to it yet. 

Hucues. No, no! That will come in 
time. What you want just now is 
something to keep your mind occupied. 
[Twmas looks uneasily towards the 
window.|] “Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” 

Marcepv. He doesn’t get much of a 
chance with us women, then, Mr. 
Hughes. 

Twmas. There’s a lot of temptations 
about. I was just dying to go to the 
living pictures last night, but I thought 
I’d better not take any risks. You 
weren't there, I suppose? 

Hucues. Me? No! 

Twmas. I went to bed out of the way. 

Hucues. Yes, we have noticed down in 
the village that your light goes out 
much earlier now. Well, as I was 
saying, you know that Evan Powell is 
leaving the district? 

Twas. Yes. 

Hucues. I suggested to my fellow dea- 
cons that we couldn’t do better than 
to give you Powell’s place as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Band of Hope. 

Twas [rising, aghast]. Me, Mr. 


Hughes, me? 

Marcep. Mr. Hughes bach, Twmas or 
the Band of Hope, one or the other, 
would be dead inside a month. 

Twas. It’s a big honor to be asked, 
and—all that, Mr. Hughes; but [| 
couldn’t live up to it. Indeed | 
couldn’t. 

Marcep. I ought to know my own 
husband pretty well by now, and I 
don’t think he’d do for the Band of 
Hope. 

HucGuHes. Oh, indeed! 

Marcep. If he must do something, he'd 
be much better keeping the little boys 
quiet in the gallery on a Sunday night. 

Twas [eagerly]. Yes. That's it— 
something where I can use my hands 
a bit. 

Hucues. I may tell you, Twmas Shon, 
that, as far as the Band of Hope is 
concerned, I have made myself per- 
sonally responsible for you to my fel- 
low deacons. 

Twonas [hopelessly]. It’s—it’s very kind 
of you, I’m sure, Mr. Hughes. 

Hucues [decisively]. Well, then, we 
may look upon that as settled, then. 

Twas [looking out of window]. To 
tell you the truth, Mr. Hughes, there’s 
something on my mind. 

Hucues. Oh, indeed? P’raps I can 
help you, Twmas Shén? 

Twmnas. It’s that rabbit down there in 
the Big Field. 

Hucues. Rabbit, Twmas Shon, rabbit? 

Twas. Yes, Old Soldier, as they call 
him. P’raps you’ve heard about Old 
Soldier, Mr. Hughes? 

Marcep [impatiently]. Well, if it was 
the camel coming out of Noah’s Ark 
on his hind legs there couldn’t be more 
fuss about him. 

Hucues. Old Soldier! That’s the rab- 
bit nobody can catch, Twmas Shon? 
Twas. They’ve all failed so far. I 
failed myself pretty often; but I could 

catch him now. 
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Hucues. Indeed? And how did you 
discover this great secret, Twmas Shon? 

Twas. Well, you know, Mr. Hughes, 
from where I am sitting in Carmel, 
you can see through the windows by 
the pulpit right up to the Big Field 
here. 

Hucues. That is true. 

Twoas [sorrowfully]. 1 don’t know 
how it is, but I’ve never been able to 
keep my mind fixed on the sermon. 

Marcep. Well, indeed, Mr. Evans does 
go a bit deep on times. Many a Sun- 
day evening in my mind I’m only put- 
ting out the washing for Monday. 

Twas. Now, there was last Sunday 
morning. He was preaching on Moses 
viewing the Promised Land. 

Marcep. Yes, poor Moses! P’raps it 
was just as well for him he never got 
there after all. 

Hucues. Eh? 

Marcep. There’s many of us, Mr. 
Hughes, look forward to a thing for 
years and years [glancing at her hus- 
band| and find it an awful disappoint- 
ment when it comes. 

Twmas. He was describing it something 
beautiful, too, was Mr. Evans, though, 
of course, it’s only what you’d expect, 
and him B.A., B.D. But d’you know, 
Mr. Hughes, what I couldn’t help see- 
ing in the middle of the Promised 
Land? 

HucuHes. No. Well? 

Twas. That old rabbit. 

Hucues. What? 

Twmas. Yes, Old Soldier—sitting com- 
fortable on a bit of a hill, with the 
milk and honey all round him. That’s 
how I was picturing him to myself, 
with that left ear of his half shot off, 
and a sort of a smile all over his face. 

Hucues. I always said that window 
ought to be painted over. It isn’t giv- 
ing the preacher a fair chance. 

Twmas. My good character wouldn’t 
lie half so heavy on me, if only I’d put 


it off till I’d caught Old Soldier down 
there. 

Hucues. So you think you could catch 
him now, Twmas Shén? 

Twas. Think? I know, Mr. Hughes, 
I know! 

Hucues. And you haven’t told anybody? 

Twas. Not yet. I could tell you, Mr. 
Hughes. It wouldn’t be like telling an 
ordinary man. 

Hucues. Well, if it’s weighing so heavy 
on your mind, Twmas Shon— 

Twnas [sitting down]. It’s like this, 
Mr. Hughes. I'll tell you. It’s an 
understood thing in these parts that Old 
Soldier is only to be tried for with fer- 
ret and net. 

Hucues. I see. 

Twas. Well, they stop up all the holes 
in the field, yet he always gets away. 

HucuHes. Yes. So I’ve heard. 

Twnas. And d’you know why, Mr. 
Hughes? Stopping up the holes in the 
field isn’t enough! 

Hucues. Not enough? 


Twmas. No. You know that old cave 
down there in the Cwm? 

Hucues. Yes. 

Twas. It ends in a little tunnel, 
doesn’t it—running, no one knows 
where? 


HucGuHes [with growing interest]. Well? 
Twas. Well, from the lie of the land 
—you can see it quite plain through 


the window in Carmel—that tunnel 
must run somewhere up towards the 
Big Field. 

Hucues. I see. Well? 


Twas. You understand what Old Sol- 
dier’s done, then? MHe’s burrowed 
through into that tunnel. That’s why 
they’re always losing their ferrets. 

Hucues. Yes, no doubt. 

Twas. And it’s no use setting the net 
in the Big Field at all. It must be set 
down there in the tunnel. 

Marcep [admiringly]. You've got a bit 
of brain after all, —Twmas, it’s useless 
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denying. 

Hucues. Well, well, well! So that’s 
what was on your mind, Twmas Shon? 

Twas. Yes. And an awful strain op 
me it’s been, I can tell you. [Dicky 
Bach Dwl’s whistle is heard without. 
All three start.] 

Hucues [rising]. There’s that boy 
again! 

Twas. He’s only bringing the ferret. 
[Dicky is seen hurrying past the win- 
dow. He bursts in excitedly, crying 
“Twmas Shin, Twmas Shon!” Seeing 
Hughes he pulls up short, but his man- 
ner is full of suppressed excitement. In 
his hand he has a small bag holding 
the ferret. He goes down and stands 
near stairs, staring at Hughes in be- 
wilderment.] 

Hucues [going towards door]. Well, 
I think I'll be going. [Shaking hands.] 
Good night, Marged Shon. Good 
night, Twmas Shon. We'll take it as 
fixed about the Band of Hope. 

Twas. ‘Thank you for calling, Mr. 
Hughes. 

Hucues [in doorway]. The clouds are 
coming up again, I see. Well, good 
night, both of you. [He goes out; as 
he passes the window, the dog barks, 
disturbing his dignity. ] 

Marcep. I’d better get the coal for the 
morning. [She takes candle and goes 
into kitchen.] 

Twas [going towards fireplace]. You've 
brought the ferret, then, Dicky? 

Dicky [with excitement]. Twmas Shon? 
[He puts bag on table.) 

Twas. What’s the matter? 

Dicky. That man in the Big Field last 
night—he was wearing a cap, you said? 

Twas. Yes. 

Dicxy. With flaps? 

Twas. Yes. 

Dicky. Like this? [Taking a cap from 
his pocket.] 

Twmnas [eagerly]. Yes, like that. 

Dicky. D’you know who it was? 


Twas. No, who? 

Dicky. Dafydd Hughes the Shop. 

Twas [staggered]. Wha-at? 

Dicky. Yes. Twm Tinker saw him. 

Twas. Saw him? 

Dicky. He came home too late for the 
living pictures. As he was passing the 
shop he saw Dafydd Hughes slip into 
his shed very quietly. 

Twas. Well? 

Dicky. Then he came out in a cap and 
an old coat. 

Twas. Well? 

Dicky. He went up towards the Big 
Field; but he didn’t stay long. 

TwmMas. No. I disturbed him. 

Dicky. Then he went back and changed 
again. When Twm told me just now, 
I went to the shed, and there, sure 
enough, I found this. 

Twas. Dafydd Hughes the Shop? 
Well, I'll be— 

Dicky [puzzled]. Twmas Shon, is he 
one of us, after all? 

Twmas. I wonder! 

Dicky [thoughtfully]. I think I can 
forgive him everything if he’s after the 
rabbit, too. 

Twas. Dicky, d’you know what I’ve 
done? 

Dicky. What? 

Twas. I’ve just told him the way to 
catch Old Soldier. 

Dicky. He mustn’t! He shan’t! Old 
Soldier is ours. 

Twoas [pacing the room]. I can’t stand 
it, Dicky. Character or no character, 
I can’t stand it! 

Dicky [with guile]. The ferret is here, 
Twmas Shon. [Twas starts, glanc- 
ing quickly at Dicky. He goes to table 
and looks at the ferret. | 

Twmoas. There’s nothing wrong with 
him. Wants a bit of meat, that’s all. 

Dicky. And there’s Fan on the chain 
growing savage. 

Twas. I'll never have rest—not even 
in the grave, if anyone else gets Old 
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Soldier. 

Dicxy [throwing open the door]. The 

moon is out on the sea. The clouds are 
coming up on the wind from Fronole. 
In a minute or two, it will be dark,— 
quite dark, —I'wmas Shon. 
[There is a moment's pause, in which 
a faint sighing of wind is heard, and a 
rustling of branches in the lane. 
Twmas is plainly fighting a losing bat- 
tle with temptation. Dicky watches 
him closely.] 

Twmas. We must have him, Dicky, we 
must have him—tonight. 

Dicxy. The net’s upstairs, hidden under 
the potatoes. 

Twas. I'll get it. [He goes to the 
dresser and blows out the light]. 
They'll think in the village I’ve gone 
to bed. [He goes out by stairs.] 

[The room is now lit only by the red 
glow of the fire. Beyond window and 
open door, the moonlight shines 
brightly, and a moonbeam falls across 
the room. 

[Dicky listens to Twmas going up- 
stairs and begins to laugh to himself, 
strangely and eerily. He turns sud- 
denly and darts to the door, where he 
is seen, clear against the moonlight, 
talking to the dog as to a friend.] 

Dicky. He’s come back to us, Fan. 
We're all together again, us four. [The 
dog barks]. H’sh, Fan, not a word! 
That’s right. Wag your tail. We've 
won at last. At last! Oh, there’s 
something in me singing so loud! And 
all the little white stars up there will 
be laughing, I’m sure, to see us go down 
the road once more. There'll be fun 
tonight—such fun! Down through the 
fields, looking here and there, and the 
wind from the sea in our faces. Three 
cheers, Fan! Three cheers, little 
ferret ! 

[He sings a snatch of song, and his 
feet begin to move in a step-dance to 


the measure. Twmas comes back with 
the net. Seeing Dicky dancing beyond 
the door, he pauses a moment. | 

Twas. Dicky, come here. 

[Dicky stops at once, and goes slowly 
towards Twmas, who takes him by the 
shoulder and swings him into the light 
of the moonbeam, scanning his face.] 

Twas. More or less than a man— 
what are you? 

Dicky [wvacantly]. 
Dwi. 

Twas [half-awed]. 1 don’t know. 
Sometimes I almost think—; but never 
mind. [He goes to kitchen door and 
opens it.| Marged, I’m going out with 
Dicky. [Significantly]. You under- 
stand? [Dicky laughs and takes up the 
ferret, talking to it excitedly under his 
breath.] 

Marcep. Yes, I understand. 

[Twmas draws curtains over window, 
goes to door, and is heard unfastening 
the dog. Chain rattles. Dog barks. 
Twmas says “Quiet, Fan.” He looks 
in and says, “Come on, Dicky!” Dicky, 
carrying ferret, goes out, still laughing 
to himself. He closes door. Their 
footsteps die away. A long pause. 

Marged enters from kitchen, with tray 
holding lighted candle, loaf, butter, 
etc. She puts tray on table, and taking 
candle, opens the door. The moonlight 
has gone. A moaning of wind is 
heard. She whispers “Fan! Fan!” 
Finding the dog gone, she smiles and 
sighs with relief. She goes to stairs.) 

Marcep [in a low voice]. Mary Jane? 

Mary JANE. Yes! 

Marcep. You're not sleeping! 

Mary JANE. No. 

Marcep. You remember your father 
telling you to go down to the butcher 
in the morning? 

Mary JANE. Yes. 

Marcep [with a deal of meaning}. Well, 
you needn’t go now. 


I’m—Dicky Bach 


CuRTAIN. 
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theatre—which is as it should be. The exchange of plays, of 

directors, of organizations between Europe and America has be- 
come a mere matter of theatre routine. But a new link is added to the 
chain by Norman-Bel Geddes’ latest adventure (of course, it would be 
Geddes if it was adventure). With Richard Herndon, Mr. Geddes has 
formed a producing corporation which is to begin its career in Paris this 
Spring. There, at the invitation and under the auspices of Firmin Gemier, 
Mr. Geddes is to make two productions of plays by Mercedes de Acosta 
with Eva Le Gallienne as their French translator and as their star, the other 
members of the cast being recruited from the French theatre. The plays 
are Jehanne d’Arc and The Mother of Christ. Whatever happens in 
Paris, the Geddes-Herndon corporation will present at least three plays 
in New York next season. 


Ts Atlantic Ocean is becoming more and more a pond to the 


A personal letter from London to Theatre Arts Monthly carried this 
postscript, ‘The papers are full of Barrymore’s Hamlet, and on one point 
they all seem to agree: that Mr. Jones’ setting has made it the most 
beautiful production of Hamlet that London has ever had.’ Considering 
the excitement which the setting as well as the acting of the Barrymore- 
Jones-Hopkins Hamlet aroused here a few years ago, this sentence was 
enough to suggest a study of the files of London newspapers to supple- 
ment the account which our own papers, in their cabled dispatches, gave 
of the interest and the appreciation which Barrymore’s acting had aroused. 
In spite of the wide range of opinion about the details of the performance, 
especially its slow pace, the acceptance of Barrymore as one of the great 
Hamlets was almost unanimous. And Mr. Jones’ setting, except for 
one man who called it unattractive, because Germanic, and another who 
objected to it as obviously all Gordon Craig and Appia (just what would 
this be?) was enthusiastically received. Ivor Brown, in the Saturday 
Review, said that “I find Mr. Jones to have devised the best setting of 
the play i in my experience” and Mr. James Agate, in the Sunday Times, 
“T declare the setting by Mr. Robert Edmond Jones to be the most 
beautiful thing I have ever seen on any stage.” 
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Bruguiére 


Norman-Bel Geddes’ arrangement of steps and platforms for Mercedes de 
Acosta’s Jehanne d’Arc, which Mr. Geddes and Richard Herndon plan to 
produce in Paris this spring. The stage is backed by screens. Entrances are 
made either through the large openings at the sides or by steps at the back of 
the various platforms. At the beginning of the play a pool of light floods 
the centre of the stage, and nothing else is seen. During the course of the 
action the light gradually plays further back, picking out different levels and 
platforms from the darkness, until the entire stage is finally revealed, as in the 
photograph above. Such a permanent setting depends upon its lighting for 
complete effectiveness and variety. For this reason the floor and the plat- 
forms are painted a dark cerulean blue so that intense lights can be fully con- 
trolled without fear of reflection. Against this background costumes contain- 
ing oranges, reds, and greens are used. The necessary properties are carried 
on to the stage and contribute to the severity of the mass composition. The 
setting marks a radical departure in three dimensional abstract design. 
Geddes is to be congratulated on being the first American to use completely 
in the theatre, which today is still wedded to painted scenery and ignores the 
great possibilities of the electric light, the principles which were set forth by 
Craig and Appia long ago. FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 














In his setting for The Mother of Christ, which 
Herndon and Geddes also plan to produce in Paris, 
Geddes has worked again with a three dimensional 
stage. His solution of the problem is happier here 
than in the case of Jehanne d’Arc because it is less 
symmetrical, a quality it seems difficult for our pres- 
ent days designers to forget. The arrangement 
of the platforms, and particularly the use of the 
long winding ramps, has a certain element in com- 
mon with the constructivist settings of the Russians. 
It is interesting, however, to see how much Geddes’ 
fine and complete designs differ in intention and exe- 
cution from the disjointed skeleton outlines of the 
Russians. Francis BRUGUIERE 
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Of the Italian Theatre, Gordon Craig says in the Mask: “Their theatre 
is not the first in Europe because of the elegance and comfort of its 
poltrone and its palchi (there England and America lead) not because 
scenographically it is sufficient, or because it is developing a new group 
of excellent playwrights. It is first by virtue of its first-class acting and 
singing, because acting and singing come to Italians apparently with im- 
mense ease . . . not because of any cleverness, which after all is a very 
small thing at best. First, they have a language; they know how to speak 
it; they never mumble, drawl, are never foggy; all is crisp, deliberate, 
and rapid. They know how to carry themselves; they are born profes- 
sionals; they ‘act,’ they do not pretend to deceive us that they are ‘real.’ 
Yet, while acting, they never play at ‘make-believe’; they do not imitate 
toy soldiers and fashion plates and statuary. While they are never unreal 
in that sense ‘realism’ has never been unthinkable to them, for they know 
what is what, and find realism as laughable as they find forced artificiality 
depressing. This it is which we think places all Italian actors in another 
sphere to the actors of Russia, who are born realists and deuced serious 
about it all, or born copyists of statuary, engravings, wooden toys and 
the like. Italian actors are not like German actors, who are always 
earnest and clever but never quite the thing. Certainly, English actors 
are the most gentlemanly in Europe; and French actors, ever the neatest, 
but Italian actors were actors before Abraham was.” 


A news note from Paris which announces the first production at the 
Comédie-Francaise of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, only the second Ibsen play 
ever produced by this historic theatre, is an amusing sequel to Antoine’s 
account, related in the March issue of Theatre Arts Monthly, of the first 
production of Ghosts in Paris under his auspices, and of the attitude of 
leaders in French literature toward Ibsen and his plays. 


Tournaments! Tournaments! ‘Tournaments! All over the country 
the Little Theatres have risen to this method—an invigorating one too— 
of measuring their efforts and their standards against those of other 
groups. In Denver, under the auspices of the Denver Community Players, 
comes the first State Theatre Tournament, with each of “Colorado’s 
Twelve Best Theatre Groups” represented by a play after the accepted 
manner. In Saginaw, Michigan, under the direction of Harry Graves 
Miller of the Saginaw Little Theatre, there is an interesting variation 
on the old form. The Saginaw contest, under the large name of the 
National Little Theatre Shakespearian Tournament and the Walter 
Hampden Medal Contest is for the best playing of Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth in a series of six performances with changing casts from various 
neighboring organizations. 

In Dallas, Texas, there is another variant which is being eagerly 
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watched for what it will have to tell of the standards of acting for which 
we have had no measuring rod heretofore in the larger and better known 
little theatres, some of which approach the professional in their repertory 
and production. A performance of Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound is to 
be given by a cast of guest actors under the auspices of the Dallas Little 
Theatre, of which Oliver Hinsdell is the director. Among the organiza 
tions whose players are already registered are Le Petit Théatre du View 
Carré, New Orleans; The Community Players, Pasadena, California; 
North Shore Theatre Guild, Evanston, Illinois; The Birmingham Little 
Theatre, Birmingham, Alabama, and the Little Theatre of the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Whether these players will find 
themselves on about the same level of quality and technique and whether 
they will have acquired enough response to direction to fuse into a per 
formance under Mr. Hinsdell are two of the interesting questions to be 
answered by the experiment. 


John Masefield is working actively to encourage the speaking of verse, 
especially in the theatre. A year or two ago he organized the Oxford 
Recitations, a yearly competition which includes speakers from all parts 
of Great Britain. Now in the garden of his home at Boar’s Hill, near 
Oxford, he has built a little theatre, seating something less than a hundred, 
to be devoted to poetic drama. 


This for what it is worth: Neither Henry Arthur Jones nor Robert 
Edmond Jones ever went inside a theatre until he was eighteen. 


Since prizes will be offered, why doesn’t someone present a prize to 
Marion Craig Wentworth for the name of her play produced by the 
Pasadena Players? It is called Jf Everybody Had a Window in His 
Flouse Like This. 
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The most recent German film to reach this country is Sieg- 
fried, produced by the UFA Film Corporation, also responsi 
ble for The Last Laugh. In bringing Siegfried and the trap 
pings of Norse mythology to the freer illusion of the screen 
the German producers have again made an interesting ex- 
periment with material peculiarly well suited to the special 
needs of the film. The form in which these legends are most 
familiar to us is the Wagner Ring, but the scale of Wag- 
nerian operas has always offered difficulties in production 
under the cramped and crowded conditions of the stage, and 
realistic attempts at settings fit to hold the gods have more 
often been disconcerting than helpful. In adapting the Nibe- 
lungen legend for the screen Fritz Lang, the director, has 
drawn from both the Norse Sagas and Wagner’s opera, and 
has accompanied his highly successful settings with a special 
arrangement of the Wagnerian score. The advantage of 
the film for such a production is seen here, where Siegfried, 
played by Paul Richter, first sights the dragon in the pool 
below. 











Having ridden through the Mistland and subdued 
Alberich, Siegfried is led by the dwarf to the cave 
which hides the Nibelungen treasure and the crown 
that renders its wearer invisible and allows him to 
assume any shape he desires. The scene as filmed 
attains a striking sense of focus and distance by the 
use of a dark foreground. 

















An unusual treatment of space is seen in Siegfried’s 
entrance into Gunther’s palace. A deep ravine 
yawns beneath the drawbridge, which is placed very 
near to the top of the film. The deep V of the 
chasm leads the eyes upwards to the drawbridge and 
places it and the riders in bold relief against the sky. 
The spears of the vassals of royal blood behind Sieg- 
fried seem to rise indefinitely, and additional height 
is achieved by the clever stressing of uncompleted 
vertical lines. 
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The same bridge at night. Siegfried, killed by 
Hagen in the royal hunt at Brunhild’s request, is 
carried by his friends to Gunther’s palace and his 
riderless horse follows his master’s body. The flick- 
ering, uncertain flare of torches add distinct com- 
positional values in light and shade and suggest the 
oppressive envelopment of the night. 
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A NEW PLAY BY GORKY 


The Judge, by Maxim Gorky, Authorized Translation by Marie Za- 
krevsky and Barrett H. Clark. Robert M. McBride and Company: New 
York. 

AXIM GORKY as a playwright is known in this country chiefly 

as the author of The Lower Depths, produced in English in New 

York some years ago and recently made familiar as part of the 
repertory of the Russian actors. His new play, The Judge, which receives 
its first publication in this translation, carries a preface wherein the author 
discusses modern drama and formulates certain theories concerning the ob- 
ject to be achieved by the playwright. ‘The best play,” he says, “‘is that at 
which we are permitted to laugh, gaily and without malice, at the fatuity 
of our fellow-creatures, that stupidity which men are too likely to confuse 
with their destinies.”’ 

How much laughter of any recognizable sort is to be found in the sombre 
and vengeful tragedy of The Judge—the story of a man whose bitter 
suffering has turned him into a hater and destroyer of his kind—it would 
be hard to say. The play is as remote from laughter as the leading char- 
acter is remote from humanity. This old man, or rather this personifica- 
tion of man’s inveterate and evil habit of setting himself up as judge of his 
neighbor, has taken on an attribute of the biblical God—‘Vengeance is 
mine!’’ Only he, being human, must reek his rage and hate on the only 
man over whom he has power, a man who had been ét one time a fellow 
convict wrongly condemned for a murder never committed and who had 
escaped from prison years before. Knowledge of the past gives the old 
man power and his victim, though innocent, succumbs, finding the only way 
out in the inevitable pistol shot off stage—suicide. 

If the leading figure is perhaps a figure-head, the secondary characters 
have all the vividness and individuality we are accustomed to in Gorky’s 
plays. Mood is there too—a sense of impending catastrophe, to which 
Gorky denies the name of “Moira,” or fate, but which, by whatever name 
it is called, hangs its pall over the four acts of the drama. Gorky is not 
free from the didactic tendencies he deplores in his own previous works 
and he doubts, not unreasonably, whether a study of the theory of salva- 
tion (or disaster) through suffering will tempt an American producer to 
stage this drama. Yet the play has power and purpose, a latent force 
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which arrests the attention and proclaims the author a remarkable painter 
of portraits, if not a creator of dynamic action. 
ROSAMOND GILDER,. 


THE MAKROPOULOS SECRET 


The Makropoulos Secret, by Karel Capek. Adapted by Randall C. 
Burrell. John W. Luce & Company: Boston. 


Of the plays of Karel Capek to be translated into English none con- 
tains better writing than The Makropoulos Secret. It is hard to under- 
stand why a play of such obvious merits and commercial theatre values 
should have had its only American production by the Harvard Dramatic 
Club. Deserting the industrialism of the future of R. U. R. and human 
life satirized in the fable fashion of The Insect Comedy, Capek concerns 
himself with the question of longevity. He is on the ground of Shaw’s 
Back to Methuselah, but both his answer and his form are radically dif. 
ferent. He is no advocate of prolonged life and he does not write a 
“metabiological pentateuch” to make his answer. Instead he writes an 
adroit and thrilling mystery play. His central figure is Emilia Marty, an 
opera singer, who has lived by the secret for some three hundred years. 
Although she has kept her youth by taking the Makropoulos draught at 
regular intervals, she has not found life worth perpetuating because she 
has come to know it too well. Her true identity and the secret itself are 
only discovered at the middle of the last act. Where most playwrights 
handling a melodrama would have rung down their curtains or padded 
to fill, Capek introduces his discussion of prolonged life. Excitement then 
centres on whether the sharply contrasted characters will take advantage 
of the formula. Though they desire to at first, none of them has the 
courage to use it. And the curtain falls after a fifteen minute discussion 
which is even more exciting than the plot, with the secret destroyed, and 
Emilia Marty raising “her arms in a welcoming gesture as though to 
embrace death.” JouN Mason Brown. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN 


The Women in Shakespeare's Plays, by Agnes Mure MacKenzie. 
Doubleday, Page and Company: New York. 


If there is one subject in the world that has been more amply com 
mented than Shakespeare’s plays, it is the other half of Miss MacKenzie’s 
title—‘‘Women.”” Hardy the writer who dares attack them both at once! 
Yet this book needs no apology, for though women and Shakespeare in 
general as well as Shakespeare’s women in particular have been endlessly 
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discussed, the point of view of a woman of the 2oth century necessarily 
brings into play a new or, perhaps more truly, a renewed set of values. 
Miss MacKenzie’s book is primarily a study of Shakespeare’s psycho- 
logical experience and development, as reflected in the women he created 
in his plays; a study based on the latest historical data, interpreted through 
the medium of post-Freudian psychology and presented with vivacity, wit 
and contagious enthusiasm. Miss MacKenzie has something of the vigor 
and freedom of attack which one associates with the ladies of a period 
before the advent of the puritanico-Victorian miasma. She states her 
opinions frankly, retelling with gusto (and perhaps unnecessary detail) 
the stories of the plays as they hinge about the women in the plots, and 
traces Shakespeare’s probable life adventure with a vivid sense of its 
spiritual effect upon the poet, but without undue emphasis upon what must, 
in the end, be purely conjectural events. “Of labelled theories on das 
ewige weibliche,” writes Miss MacKenzie, “it is reasonably certain that 
Shakespeare’s self had none,” but from her study of his plays she comes 
to the conclusion that “no anti-feminist has ever written so terribly of 
women as has Shakespeare; and no feminist has so vindicated them, ban 
the man’s point of view at least, and as women specifically, in terms not 
merely of humanity, but of womanhood.” Whether one agrees or dis- 
agrees with Miss MacKenzie’s interpretations and deductions, her book 
is an exceptionally interesting study of those creatures whom, indeed, “age 
cannot wither, nor custom stale’’—the infinite variety of Shakespeare's 
women. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A Rabbit and a Leg, Collected Plays by Richard Hughes. Alfred A. 
Knopf: New York. 


This first group of plays by a young English writer proves that its 
author has an original and poetic turn of mind, as well as a marked gift 
for expressing his ideas in dramatic idiom. His plays are plays, with all 
their freedom of form. They act themselves in the mind’s eye—even the . 
one which takes place in total darkness. 4 Comedy of Danger was written 
for radio broadcasting and depends entirely on sound for its effect. Of 
the more serious efforts, The Tragedy of the Three Sisters, a poignant 
one-act play, is perhaps the most arresting, though the macabre inventive- 
ness of The Man Born to Be Hanged makes it a close second. In the 
longer play, 4 Comedy of Good and Evil, the author has set himself no 
less a task than the discussion of the delicate distinctions between those 
elusive “realities.” The scene for the dispute is set in a “rather poky little 
Welsh kitchen,” and the protagonists are represented by the conscience 
of the Rev. John Williams, Church, and a minion of Satan in the form of 
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a blue eyed, golden haired child. Humor and the super-human, pathos, 
magic and metaphysics blend in an atmosphere which is at the same time 
realistic and absurd. The result is entertaining comedy, in spite of occa 
sional lapses, when attention flags and the movement of the play is blocked, 
The Welsh setting and flavor add charm to the plays in which Mr. Hughes 
(who is himself of Welsh descent) makes use of it. Indeed, from the 
rabbit to the leg, the book is well worth reading, and would be even more 
worth seeing, if opportunity afforded production for such promising 
material. 


Comedy and Conscience After the Restoration, by Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Ph.D. Columbia University Press: New York. 


It took fifty years of inky warfare and a vast amount of preaching, 
praying and pamphlet writing before conscience finally conquered Restora- 
tion comedy and the gallant and witty rakes of Congreve, Wycherley and 
Etherege were finally reformed into sentimental prigs. Mr. Krutch, in 
his recently published treatise on the subject, traces the varied influences 
which made possible such an unexpected and perhaps unfortunate con- 
version. He brings into focus the social, literary and critical, as well as 
the purely moral and religious influences which brought about the virulent 
onslaught on the stage under the banner of Jeremy Collier. Collier and 
his cohorts triumphed over the champions of wit and wordly wisdom. 
Tears were found as a useful substitute for repartee and the Sentimental 
Comedy began its devastating course. Congreve and his contemporaries 
were put on the library shelves, to languish as literature until today, when 
a renewed appreciation of Restoration comedy has brought The Way of 
the World, The Beggar's Opera and other plays back to the stage. Mr. 
Krutch has concentrated a vast amount of information into his pages, and 
his bibliography of the Collier Controversy, as well as his list of critical 
works published between 1660 and 1700, is valuable and impressive. 
The book as a whole is an illuminating exposition of the disaster which 
overtook the English stage in the first years of the eighteenth century, 
told with authority and attesting a lively appreciation of the writers of 
the Restoration whose overthrow it records. 


Judas, A Tragedy in Three Acts, by Claude Houghton. The Four Seas: 
Boston. 

Mr. Houghton retells one of the most inherently dramatic themes of 
history from the point of view of Judas and yet, because the approach is 
always descriptive and the dialogue is always of the courier variety, the 
result is sadly undramatic. Writing a play of Judas, Mr. Houghton never 
allows Christ to appear, though elsewhere with. his lavishly large and 
stingily characterized cast he is not so economical. 
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In his settings for the production of Pelléas and 
Meélisande by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Joseph Urban catches the remote and mystic mood 
of Debussy’s score and Maeterlinck’s drama. Above 
is the interior of the castle as seen in Act IV, scene 
2, where the aged Arkel consoles Mélisande, seated 
beneath a high and deep-cut arch. Urban’s use of 
many arches, and his treatment of the wall spaces at 
either side of the central arch, gives a varied compo- 
sition to the setting, heightened by the gauze cur- 
tains which frame in the stage on either side. 
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N York City announces 


Available to schools, dramatic societies, clubs and ue ‘ : ae 
organizations. The Production of Plays under 


‘ a , ; irection of 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED the directio 
667 Seats (463 orchestra and 204 balcony); 12 PROFESSOR GORDON DAVIS, 
dressing rooms; asbestos drop, front and cyclorama 
curtains; 30 flies with 60 feet headroom; orchestra 
pit; box office; traps; speaking-tube connections; 
motion picture machines; stage—31 by 25 feet; : 
proscenium opening—30 feet; lighting apparatus— The Theatre Workshop (English 121) Lec- 
4 circuits (blue, rose, white, amber), remote control 7 vee ee . “ oil = 
switchboard, footlights, concert strip, 3 borders, tures and practical laboratory work in the 
theatre. Special emphasis given to stage 


Ward Leonard dimmers, spot and flood lights. 
i irection.—Professor Davis. 
A Most Beautifully Decorated Theatre directi € 


Director of Dramatics 





Greek Drama—study and acting participa- 


THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP Inc tion in an out of door production of a Greek 
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tragedy.—Direction of Evalyn Thomas. 


Four Interesting Books of the Month 


The Makropoulos Secret (Capek)............ $1.50 Voice, diction and acting 
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| be response to many requests from schools, colleges and Little Theatres for 
special lectures on stage design, diction, and the progress of the arts in 
the theatre, THEATRE Arts MoNTHLY has arranged the following, available Sep- 
tember Ist: 

(To avoid complications in booking, make application as soon as possible.) 


1. A lecture, written by Kenneth Macgowan, to be sent with accompanying 
lantern slides, illustrating the progress of the arts of the theatre, which 
can be read by a member of the group. 


2. A lecture by John Mason Brown on Some of the Problems of Production, 
illustrated by lantern slides, and to be followed by an informal discussion 
of any concrete problem of the group. 


3. A lecture or series of lectures on our American speech and voice by 
Windsor P. Daggett, the authority on the Spoken Word. 


and 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE USE TO SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY Stage Design Exhibition, a collection of fifty 
photographs and several originals by the best designers of America an1 the 
Continent, tracing the growth of the new stage-craft during the p st twenty 4 ears. 


For particulars and prices, apply to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHRLY, 7 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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DRAMATIC ART 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER 'a| SCHOOL 


July 7 - August 14 
Course in “‘Development of the Drama” and “Dra- 
matics in Secondary Schools” by Randolph Somer- 
ville, Director of Dramatic Art. Credits may be 
earned toward degrees. Address JOHN N. WITHERS, 
Director of the Summer School. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


100 Washington Square New York 


Gloucester School of the 
Little Theatre 
Gloucester, Mass. 
6th Season—July 6-August 31 
Acting— Production— 
Public Speaking 
For circular, address 


F. O. CUNNINGHAM 
112% Charles Street Boston, Mass. 





Stage Career Agency 


(Connected with Louis Hallett’s Office and the 
Little Theatre Service Bureau) 


Personal Management of Dramatic Artists, Singers, 
Musicians and Special Talent 


The Only Institution Combining Training and 

Engagement, which is a Guarantee of one’s Talent 

Saving Much of Time and Expense of School, and 

Meeting the Requirements of Managers. 

CONTRACT TO COACH AND PLACE EVERY 
ACCEPTED APPLICANT 

Artists and Talent in All Lines Supplied 
(Suite 423) 
1493 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


W.W. Martindale & Son 
LOS ANGELES 


Largest assortment of magazines and 
periodicals in Los Angeles. 


Art and Theatrical Publications a Specialty. 
Two Convenient Locations 


330 West Sth St. and 404 West 8th St. 








YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our ‘“Soft-Edge” group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent; Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage iliumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 








Electrical Stage Lighting Equipment 
TO RENT OR SALE | 


Sample Book of Colored= = = 
Gelatine and Catalog Free = 
on Application. 


CHICAGO STAGE 
LIGHTING CO. 








Telephone Main 1676 





112 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 











The Williams School of Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 


President 
- 
Shen: ] Students have opportunity of playing 
——— with Professionals in Stock, seven per- 
formances each week: as a Stock Com- 


( pany headed by five well-known New 
York actors is under direct manage- 
ment of the School 

Recent Presentations of 

1] Broadway Successes 

H}}\|}! Week of February 23—‘‘So This is 
Ii | London.”” Week of March 2—‘‘The 
Cat and the Canary.’ Week of March 
| | i—"‘Just Married.”’ Week of March 

| } 

pitt 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


(Member of Actors Equity Association) 


Graduates eligible to teach Dramatics sae 

in Schools of New York State ~ 
School of Opera it 

Under the personal direction of Andreas 

Dippel, former Managing Director of 

the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. 
Courses in Scenic Design—Stage Light- 
ing—Dancing—Fencing—Stage Craft. i? 


College Courses in English, Languages, '| 
Literature and Pedagogy | 
Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice i] 











16— ‘Outward Bound.”’ Week of Training—Diction—Pronunciation. i] 
March 23—*‘‘Six Cylinder Love.” Summer Courses begin June Ist and |} ,/! 
Professional Director—Teaching Staff June 29th. Fall Term opens Septem- 
| includes twenty well-known Instructors ber 24th. Send for catalogue 
J Courses in Acting—Directing and | t 
=—, Managing— Teaching of Dramatics. 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. > 
——— == Escmasoal 
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Theodora Irvine 


Director 
of 


The Irvine Players 


announces 
a 


Summer Course in Acting 
August 3rd to 3lst 


Practical training in the funda- 
mentals of Acting, Pantomime, 
Rhythmic Dancing, Fencing, 
Voice, Correct Speech, Make- 
up, and Stage Technique. 


Also a course for Teachers of 
Dramatics, Dramatic Readers, 
and those who wish to develop 
the Speaking Voice. 


CO 


Some appreciations: 


I am trying to profit by what you 
taught me. Alice Brady. 


I am happy to help your splendid 
work. If you care to use my name in 
any way please do so—dquote me any 
time. Eva Le Gallienne. 


Your teaching and training in pure 
English speaking and the arts re'ated 
thereto are excellent. I shall certainly 
continue sending people to you, who 
ask my advice in this regard. 

Edith Wynne Matthison. 


You know our hearts are always 
with you and your interesting work, 
and that you are always our first lady 
of the land to teach young people 
beautifully for the theatre. Every good 
wish to your undertakings. 

Iva Wills Coburn (Mrs. Coburn). 


a 


Thirty-one Riverside Drive 
New York City 


Telephone Endicott 3345 
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Speaking 
THost TWwetve Paces 
Twelve of the best pages in this issue of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY are not listed in 
the Table of Contents. They represent some 
of the most vital things in our dramatic life 
the new theatre books, equipment of all 
kinds available for our stages, the schools of 
the theatre, of the dance, and of the allied 
arts that are springing up in the impulse 
of the new movement; they are a record of 
what our leading theatres are doing, our 
colleges, our stage designers, etc. But they 
are more than that. These twelve pages 
represent achievement toward which THEATRE 
Arts Montuiy has worked from the begin 
ning—a unified and complete magazine. We 
are trying, as a part of our editorial policy, 
to limit our advertising to the arts and the 
industries allied to the arts. Keeping out 
advertisers is not too difficult a matter—get- 
ting in the right advertisers is a matter in 
which the advertising manager, the editors 
and the readers cooperate. Everybody who 
knows how magazines are made knows that 
the advertisers pay a considerable part of the 
bills, and that they can only be expected to 
pay what the readers make it worth their 
while to pay. We want to add eight more 
pages of text to THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
within the next six months. Whether we 
can do so or not depends on whether our 
readers will cooperate wherever they can 
by following the suggestion in that twelve 
times repeated line, “In writing to adver- 
tisers, please mention THEATRE ArTS 
MONTHLY.” 


THe Macic Worp 

There is a sentence in Windsor Daggett's 
first article on Diction, which will appear in 
the June issue, which runs something like 
this: “The two essential qualities which 
make for the beauty of the spoken drama are 
genius and the magic word, and the magic 
word is in itself a work of genius.” It 
would be well to keep Ivor Brown’s article 
in this issue, in which he makes practically 
that same point for the dramatist, and to see 
how Mr. Daggett follows it through for the 
actor. 
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THE 
OUT-DOOR PLAYERS 


ASUMMER SCHOOL CAMP 





MARIE WARE LAUGHTON 
Direckor 


Peterborough, N. H. 
July and August 


Acting — Producing — Stage Craft 
for Amateurs and Professionals 


Instructors, men and women of experience 





Fundamental Rhythmic Movement 
and Art of Natural Dance 
taught by 
LouIsE REVERE Morris 

















from hoto 
For terms and particulars, address Walter Hampden as ‘‘Cyrano de tengetes 
Marie Ware Laughton or Louise Revere Morris 69 W. 46th St. BHevr J Telephone 
417 Pierce Bldg. Morris Studio New York City Stwavkey Bryant 7625 
3oston, Mass. 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. PORTRAIT SKETCHES 
Private Sittings - - or from Photograph 

















Just PuBLISHED ‘* PICKLES ”’ 


A Musical Comedy, 


Drama Year Book Book and Lyrics by Gordon Wilson and Donn 

Crane. Music by Allan Benedict. (Now in Press.) 

Containing— Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50 

i. . - The humorous lines and situations will delight your 
New plays produced in New York audience and the music is sure to please. 


Cast and Criticisms 
Broun, CorsBin, TowseE, MACGOWAN, NATHAN ONCE IN A BLUE 
MOON 


AND WOooLLCoTT ON THE DRAMAS 
: : et a musical comedy in two acts 
Drama Lists and Statistics and a prologue by 
Noble Cain 


Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50 


(Orchestration and Stage Guide obtainable 
on Rental) 


The Drama in Books and Magazines 
Actors and Their Parts 


Indispensable for Every 
A work that has met with wonderful success 
r en wherever it has been produced. 

Actor E lay ” right It has a clever libretto that abounds with snappy 
Director Producer lines and humorous situations as well as a score 
of melodious solos and ensembles. 


Manager Librarian It can be staged and costumed at very little 

Critic Little Theatre expense or with elaborate settings and costumes 

Scenic Artis Play ' of an extravaganza, according to the resources 
ecenic Artist aygoer available. 

(Copies sent on examination to responsible parties 

THE AccurATE ANNUAL OF THE THEATRE or on receipt of list price which will be refunded.) 


H. T. FITZSIMONS 
Music Publisher 
509 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Il! 


JOSEPH LAWREN, Publisher 


220 West 42nd Street New York City 
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MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Announces the Establishment in America 


of 


DENIS HAW N THE INTERNATIONAL 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Summer Session opens June 8 under supervision 108 Central Park South 
of Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn. Send for a 
folder on special teacher’s courses. Circle 8367 

Louise Jackson, Secretary 
327 West 28th Street New York City 










Ballets Produced and Incidental Dances 
Arranged. 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
Drama .. Music .. Dance SCHOOL OF 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
WINTER TERM, September 2nd to June 13th. ACTING and PRODUCTION 


SUMMER TERM, June 24th to August 4th. 


Mr. and Mrs. ne &., James, Play Acting and The course includes practical training in acting, 


taging pantomime, diction, Dalcroze eurythmics, scenery, 
Margaret E. A. Contenl, ae Diction and costumes, stage lighting, and public performances. 
Literature. 
v l ancing. 
Sylvia Tell, Dancing Drama Institute—June 29th to July 25th 


Berthe Poncy Dow and Wallace Dow, Dalcrose 
Eurythmics. 

Mark Tobey and Irene Ewing Davis, Design. 

NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director. INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


Write for Catalog. . . . , 
Scholarships to talented students. 42 Commerce Street New York 


For catalog of winter and summer courses, apply te 





For Tiny Tots -- 
A Home -School The ey 


Large shaded grounds; good 139 Macdougal St. New York 
food, home care, sympathetic 
understanding. ° 

Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- The Laboratory Theatre combines 
mary and Grammar Grades. : 
Music and Dancing. Sound a working theatre and a school 
education, thorough training. under the direction of 

Experienced gieiten and 


Writ for Catalog Richard Boleslawsky 
BURT’S SCHOOL Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 


1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill,W.Y. Prospectus upon request Telephone Spring 2759 
Telephone, Peekskill 1139 Five Scholarships Available for Men 

















eases aa CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


Juan de Beaucaire, Director 


(“El Flamenco”) Private and Class Instruction 
Specializing in native Tango Argentino and ; ; 
Spanish Dances. Fado Portuguaize Ballet, Oriental, Acrobatic, Interpre- 
mee featured. tive, Russian, Buck, Stage Step. 
en ee oe South Dances composed for Professionals 
Ballet technique taught—special attention and Amateurs. Vaudeville Acts Ar- 
given to beginners. ranged. Teachers’ Course. 
Castanet playing easily mastered through P 
the BEAUCAIRE Method. 18 West 72nd St., New York City 
Endicott 4188 





173 Madison Ave., (34th St.) Ashland 2059 
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